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VOLUME I OCTOBER, 1944 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


Concerning Protestant Christianity 


HAT does Protestantism mean? The question has be- 

come of burning importance. Certain circumstances 

make it imperative that the nature of Protestant Chris- 
tianity be explored afresh. 

To begin with, the condition of Protestantism in its place of largest 
concentration, the United States of America, is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. There are lacking that unified understanding of the Christian 
faith and that spiritual zeal which are indispensable conditions of a 
dynamic religious movement. Concern about religious rebirth and 
a passion for social righteousness are left to small minorities in the 
great Protestant communions. Protestant influence in culture and 
in public affairs is but a shadow of what it should be. 

There is, on the other hand, the Ecumenical movement. This 
movement, which is Protestant in its inspiration, and to which the 
Eastern Orthodox Church has given its adhesion, is without any 
doubt the most significant development in Christianity since the Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century, and one of the most important 
developments in all Christian history. A new consciousness of the 
Church Universal has lately been born within the great Protestant 
denominations. As a consequence of the missionary movement of 
the last century and a half, Protestants find themselves related to fel- 
low Christians of more than seventy nationalities in every part of the 
globe. The growing consciousness of the one Church of Christ, the 
Una Sancta, which is not to be confounded with any single ecclesi- 
astical expression, has caught the imagination and won the allegiance 
of millions of Protestant Christians. If Protestant Christianity is to 
make a worthy contribution to this significant movement, if it is to 
bear witness to the Christian faith and to God’s purpose for the world 
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in this historic hour, it is necessary that Protestants should consider 
afresh the essential nature of their faith and witness. 


The Soul of Protestantism 


What, therefore, do we mean by Protestantism? ‘The historical 
approach to the subject yields no satisfactory result. Any study 
which begins with the churchly systems of Luther and Calvin and 
ends with a survey of the most recent additions to the great Prot- 
estant family of denominations and sects, which in the United States 
now number two hundred and fifty-eight, will be disposed to agree 
with Ernst Troeltsch that “a purely historical definition of Prot- 
estantism cannot be immediately formulated.” 

The religious approach is more fruitful. The soul of Protestant- 
ism is the soul of the Christian religion. It is the core of the New 
Testament in its pristine classical expression and its deepest spiritual 
urge. For Protestant Christianity, when it emerged in the sixteenth 
century, came forth not as an aberration from the Christian tradition, 
nor as a schism from the Church of Christ. It was a creation of the 
Holy Spirit to reaffirm the meaning of the Gospel, and to give fresh 
expression to the spiritual nature of the Church. At the time of its 
birth, Protestant Christianity appealed to origins against develop- 
ments in Christian history. It proclaimed a once-for-allness in the 
redemptive activity of God, both with respect to what he said to 
man and with respect to what he did for man. It affirmed that 
Christianity is primarily an individual relation of the soul to God, 
which is founded upon the once-for-all redemptive deed which God 
wrought in Christ, and is maintained by the abiding presence of the 
Spirit in the Christian’s heart. It appealed from a religious hier- 
archy to Christ, from Tradition to the Bible, from an ecclesiastical 
system to the living Fellowship which the Spirit created at Pentecost. 
Modern Protestantism must, therefore, rediscover its soul by a two- 
fold act of retrospection. It must re-examine itself today in the light 
of its sixteenth century origins, it must re-examine its sixteenth cen- 
tury origins in the light of the once-for-allness of the Christian revela- 
tion in Christ. It will then be ready to face today and tomorrow. 

Three affirmations would seem to constitute the everlasting Chris- 
tian core at the heart of Protestant Christianity: an affirmation con- 
cerning Jesus Christ and the Christian life, an affirmation concerning 
the Bible, and an affirmation concerning the Christian Church. Let 
us formulate and briefly discuss these in turn. 
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Jesus Christ and the Christian life 


The affirmation concerning Jesus Christ is this: Jn Jesus Christ 
God established and continues to maintain direct relations with sin- 
ful men. This is the foundation truth of the Christian Gospel. 
Loyalty to it constitutes the essence of Evangelical Christianity, 
Christianity which centers in the Evangel, with which Protestant 
Christianity, when true to itself, should be synonymous. This af- 
firmation concerning Christ means concretely that his personality, 
life, and teaching (a rediscovery of Protestant Christianity), together 
with his death and resurrection, continue to be directly significant 
for a man’s relations with God. Christ is the one mediator between 
God and men, who is as spiritually accessible to men today as he was 
physically accessible in the days of his flesh. To allege that between 
God and a pilgrim who desires to come to him through Jesus Christ, 
the new and living Way, some other person, or some institution must 
mediate, is to impugn the once-for-allness of the Gospel and tarnish 
the chief glory of the Christian religion. The insistence that the 
mediatorial work of Christ as an historical event and an abiding spir- 
itual reality shall be taken seriously constitutes the glory and the 
genius of Protestant Christianity. 

Closely related to the truth concerning the direct and perpetual 
accessibility of Christ is that concerning the place of faith in the 
Christian life. Faith is the medium whereby a human soul is sav- 
ingly related to God and maintained in the will of God. Justifica- 
tion by faith was and continues to be the hallmark of Evangelical 
Christianity. Man is saved, not by his moralistic striving to be good, 
nor by some magical influence upon him of the Christian sacraments. 
He is saved when his striving ceases and he confidingly identifies him- 
self with Another, who once achieved perfect goodness for men, and 
now infuses a new principle of goodness into men who trust him. 
When a sinful man “believes upon Christ’’ in the classical terminol- 
ogy of the New Testament, he accepts a status in God’s world which 
he does not merit, but which he receives because of what Jesus Christ 
did for him. Through faith, he becomes one with Christ in his 
death and in his life, “dying unto sin and living unto righteousness.” 
This principle of faith by which a man is saved in life and guided 
through life, makes of each Christian believer a priest in his own 
right, to hold direct communion with God, and to make inquiry of 
God for the direction of his life. He thereafter performs good works 
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not to secure salvation but out of love to God for the salvation he 
has secured. He performs the acts relating to his particular calling 
in life with a sense of doing them for God and not merely for him- 
self or for other men; his lay vocation thus becomes as holy and re- 
ligious as the so-called religious vocations. 


The nature and role of the Bible 


The second affirmation concerns the Bible and is as follows: The 
Bible is the chief medium of intercourse between God and man. 
Stated more concretely: The Bible is the permanent medium by 
which God speaks to men and by which men speak to him. The 
significance of this affirmation will become clear if we consider 
briefly, one by one, the several meanings of the Bible. 

At its lowest, the Bible is a monument of human literature. We 
say “‘at its lowest,” because for not a few of its admiring patrons, lit- 
erary excellence is the highest that can be predicated of the Book. 
And, of course, such excellence pervades the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. In form as well as in content, it is without a peer in the 
world of letters. The imagery in which its basic ideas, its historical 
descriptions, its apocalyptic visions, are clothed, is sublimer than any 
pictorial medium ever employed to communicate truth. The mag- 
nificent passage in the Tempest where Shakespeare speaks of “‘cloud- 
capped towers, gorgeous palaces, solemn temples,” which, “like some 
insubstantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind,” pales, as David 
Hume, the Scottish philosopher, once admitted, before the passage 
in the Apocalypse which begins: “And I saw a great white throne and 
him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away.” 

At the present time we are in serious danger of losing an essential 
part of the Christian heritage which Protestantism has preserved for 
the mass of mankind, by stopping short at the literary greatness of 
the Bible. We would do well to listen, in this connection, to a salu- 
tary caution from T. S. Eliot. Says the distinguished poet, “I could 
easily fulminate for a whole hour against the men of letters who 
have gone into ecstacies over ‘the Bible as literature,’ the Bible as 
‘the noblest monument of English prose.’ Those who talk of the 
Bible as ‘a monument of English prose’ are merely admiring it as a 
monument over the grave of Christianity. . . . The Bible has had 
a literary influence upon English literature not because it has been 
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: considered as literature, but because it has been considered as the 
ms report of the Word of God. And the fact that men of letters now 
ia discuss it as literature probably indicates the end of its ‘literary’ 
influence.” 
The Bible is also a book of supreme religious genius. In secular 
as well as religious circles, few will be disposed to deny that in the 
a Psalms and the Prophets, in Jesus of Nazareth and St. Paul, in the 
a Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, spiritual insight and experience 
yy never plumbed profounder depths nor soared to loftier peaks. As 
i such, the Bible is acclaimed by students of comparative religion as 
- the crowning achievement of Hebrew religious genius, the world’s 
greatest book of high religion. The only trouble with this ap- 
™ praisal is that the most characteristic and creative concepts of the 
.. Book ran directly counter to the most deeply rooted ideas and trends 
k of the Hebrew spirit. What we have come to regard as Hebraism, 
* as distinguished from Hellenism, represents thoughts, attitudes, and 
“ a spirit which are what they are in spite of what the Hebrew “spirit” 
1] was and is. Hebraism is not continuous with the Hebrew spirit in 
y the same way that the writing of the Greek poets and philosophers 
: were continuous with, and expressive of, the Greek spirit. The at- 
: tempt to establish a perfect parity in the relation between the Bible 
“ and the Hebrew people, on the one hand, and between the monu- 
d ments of Greek literature and the Greek people on the other, breaks 
" down. It breaks down because of the presence in the Bible of a 
d spiritual invasion of the religious thought and life of Israel by 
d thoughts and experiences which were profoundly uncongenial to the 
people as a whole. In this respect, the Bible is a book in which God 
1 speaks to Israel and to mankind, rather than a book in which Israel 
" speaks to the world. 
f The Bible is the record of divine revelation. In this book is con- 
. tained the self-disclosure of God in great redemptive deeds, and in 
1 prophetic, interpretative words. God's self-disclosure culminated in 
a Person, who was himself the Word become flesh, and whose life, 
. death, and resurrection were God's supreme redemptive act. From 
" this point of view, the Bible is a book about Jesus Christ, who is the 
‘ center of it. It thus becomes the chief source book of our knowledge 
1 about God and his purpose for mankind. For that reason all true 
. theology must be Biblical theology. For the same reason, true 






Christianity must be Biblical in character. 
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not to secure salvation but out of love to God for the salvation he 
has secured. He performs the acts relating to his particular calling 
in life with a sense of doing them for God and not merely for him- 
self or for other men; his lay vocation thus becomes as holy and re- 
ligious as the so-called religious vocations. 


The nature and role of the Bible 


The second affirmation concerns the Bible and is as follows: The 
Bible is the chief medium of intercourse between God and man. 
Stated more concretely: The Bible is the permanent medium by 
which God speaks to men and by which men speak to him. The 
significance of this affirmation will become clear if we consider 
briefly, one by one, the several meanings of the Bible. 

At its lowest, the Bible is a monument of human literature. We 
say ‘‘at its lowest,” because for not a few of its admiring patrons, lit- 
erary excellence is the highest that can be predicated of the Book. 
And, of course, such excellence pervades the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. In form as well as in content, it is without a peer in the 
world of letters. The imagery in which its basic ideas, its historical 
descriptions, its apocalyptic visions, are clothed, is sublimer than any 
pictorial medium ever employed to communicate truth. The mag- 
nificent passage in the Tempest where Shakespeare speaks of ‘‘cloud- 
capped towers, gorgeous palaces, solemn temples,” which, “like some 
insubstantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind,’ pales, as David 
Hume, the Scottish philosopher, once admitted, before the passage 
in the Apocalypse which begins: “And I saw a great white throne and 
him that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away.” 

At the present time we are in serious danger of losing an essential 
part of the Christian heritage which Protestantism has preserved for 
the mass of mankind, by stopping short at the literary greatness of 
the Bible. We would do well to listen, in this connection, to a salu- 
tary caution from T. S. Eliot. Says the distinguished poet, “I could 
easily fulminate for a whole hour against the men of letters who 
have gone into ecstacies over ‘the Bible as literature,’ the Bible as 
‘the noblest monument of English prose.’ Those who talk of the 
Bible as ‘a monument of English prose’ are merely admiring it as a 
monument over the grave of Christianity. . . . The Bible has had 
a literary influence upon English literature not because it has been 
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considered as literature, but because it has been considered as the 
report of the Word of God. And the fact that men of letters now 
discuss it as literature probably indicates the end of its ‘literary’ 
influence.” 

The Bible is also a book of supreme religious genius. In secular 
as well as religious circles, few will be disposed to deny that in the 
Psalms and the Prophets, in Jesus of Nazareth and St. Paul, in the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, spiritual insight and experience 
never plumbed profounder depths nor soared to loftier peaks. As 
such, the Bible is acclaimed by students of comparative religion as 
the crowning achievement of Hebrew religious genius, the world’s 
greatest book of high religion. The only trouble with this ap- 
praisal is that the most characteristic and creative concepts of the 
Book ran directly counter to the most deeply rooted ideas and trends 
of the Hebrew spirit. What we have come to regard as Hebraism, 
as distinguished from Hellenism, represents thoughts, attitudes, and 
a spirit which are what they are in spite of what the Hebrew “spirit” 
was and is. Hebraism is not continuous with the Hebrew spirit in 
the same way that the writing of the Greek poets and philosophers 
were continuous with, and expressive of, the Greek spirit. The at- 
tempt to establish a perfect parity in the relation between the Bible 
and the Hebrew people, on the one hand, and between the monu- 
ments of Greek literature and the Greek people on the other, breaks 
down. It breaks down because of the presence in the Bible of a 
spiritual invasion of the religious thought and life of Israel by 
thoughts and experiences which were profoundly uncongenial to the 
people as a whole. In this respect, the Bible is a book in which God 
speaks to Israel and to mankind, rather than a book in which Israel 
speaks to the world. 

The Bible is the record of divine revelation. In this book is con- 
tained the self-disclosure of God in great redemptive deeds, and in 
prophetic, interpretative words. God's self-disclosure culminated in 
a Person, who was himself the Word become flesh, and whose life, 
death, and resurrection were God’s supreme redemptive act. From 
this point of view, the Bible is a book about Jesus Christ, who is the 
center of it. It thus becomes the chief source book of our knowledge 
about God and his purpose for mankind. For that reason all true 
theology must be Biblical theology. For the same reason, true 
Christianity must be Biblical in character. 
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Unhappily, however, the exclusive use of the Bible as the inspired 
and authoritative source book for Christian doctrine has led to 
scholasticism, both Protestant and Roman. There have been and 
still are Protestants whose only interest in the Bible is to study it for 
the information it contains about God and man, about the past and 
the future. They feel that they know the Bible and use it for the 
highest purpose when they master the historical information it con- 
tains, weave its thoughts into systems of doctrine, or pore over its 
apocalyptic passages in order to draft a blue-print of tomorrow. 
There has arisen, in consequence, in certain Protestant circles, a 
tendency to make Christianity consist in a relationship to a Book 
instead of a relationship to God, to substitute Biblical knowledge 
about God for personal acquaintanceship with the God who becomes 
known in the Bible, to be so concerned with what God did yesterday 
and will do tomorrow, that the main question is entirely forgotten: 
What is God doing today, and what does he want me to do here and 
now? 

Roman Catholic scholasticism in relation to the Bible is somewhat 
different. According to this approach, the Bible is chiefly two 
things: first, “‘the reliable record of our historical knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, His life and teachings, and of the Church He established” 
and second, “‘the inspired word of God, that is, written by men with 
such direct assistance of the Holy Ghost as to make God their true 
author.”” But “not all the truths revealed for us by God are found 
in the Bible: some are found only in Divine Tradition,” which “must 
be believed as firmly as the Bible.” The Bible and Divine Tradition 
constitute the “remote rule of faith.” But “the true meaning of the 
doctrines contained in the Bible and in Divine Tradition” can be 
known only ‘from the Catholic Church which has been authorized 
by Jesus Christ to explain His doctrines and which is preserved from 
error in its teachings by the special assistance of the Holy Ghost.” * 
Thus the Church is the “proximate rule of faith.” But inasmuch 
as the Church has already defined what all the doctrines in the Bible 
and Tradition are, it is not essential for the Roman Catholic to read 
the Scriptures at first-hand in quest of spiritual truth or to find God 
and hold communion with him. What is living and important in 
the Bible has been incorporated by the living Church into its doc- 


1 The New Baltimore Catechism, p. 120. 
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trines. By treating the Scriptures thus the great Roman com- 
munion becomes the patron, not the servant, of the Word of God. 

But the Bible is more than all these. It is more than a repository 
of great literature and of high religion; more than the source book of 
revealed truth; it is above all else the supreme medium of divine- 
human intercourse. This view of the Bible stands closest to the 
pristine Christian tradition, and is that which is representative of 
Protestant Christianity at its best. In the Bible we have more than 
an account of God’s self-disclosure in word and deed. Here God 
speaks directly to men today in all the complexity of their need, in 
all the phases and aberrations of their human situation. 

In this Book, God meets men face to face. It was a great word 
out of the Bible that Augustine heard in the garden of Milan. God 
spoke to Luther through the Bible in his penitential ascent of the 
Scala Santa in Rome. He spoke to Karl Barth through Paul’s Letter 
to the Romans, so that immediately the centuries were telescoped 
and the living God held converse with a Swiss country pastor. 
Christian experience has testified down through the ages that the 
Bible, as Kierkegaard put it, becomes to an expectant soul who lis- 
tens in its pages for the voice of God, a veritable letter from the 
Almighty with his personal address upon it. God is encountered 
in the Bible; that is the stupendous fact. Following that encounter, 
something happens of life-transforming character. 

Not only, however, is God met in the Bible in a redemptive en- 
counter; here also he holds communion with the soul and the soul 
with him. In the measure in which the words of the Book find 
lodgment in the human spirit and are lovingly meditated upon in 
an atmosphere of prayer, the richest kind of communion with God 
takes place. A noble expression of such communion occurs in the 
autobiography of that great Protestant saint and philanthropist, 
George Miiller of Bristol. Says Miiller, “Before this time, my prac- 
tice had been at least for ten years previously as a habitual thing, to 
give myself to prayer after having dressed myself in the morning.” 
But the well of his soul was dry and the pump difficult to prime. 
‘“‘Now I saw,” he continues, “that the most important thing I had 
to do was to give myself to the reading of the Word of God and to 
meditate on it, that thus my heart might be comforted, encouraged, 
warmed, reproved, instructed and that thus, by means of the Word 
of God, while meditating on it, my heart might be brought into ex- 
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perimental communion with the Lord. . . . I began, therefore, to 
meditate on the New Testament from the beginning, early in the 
morning.” Now Living Water gushed forth in devotional fervor. 

Because of the place which the Bible occupies in the purpose of 
God, certain very important truths follow. Every human soul 
should obtain and cultivate a first-hand acquaintanceship with Holy 
Scripture for spiritual insight and progressive spiritual growth. In- 
telligent Christian sainthood thus becomes the birthright and should 
be the goal of the humblest person who bears the Christian name. 
The sermon, when it echoes the Word of God, becomes sacramental 
in its value. Inasmuch also as the understanding and interpretation 
of the Bible do not constitute an exclusive prerogative of the clergy— 
for spiritually minded lay people may have as deep an understanding 
of the Scriptures as any minister—it is incumbent upon the Christian 
Church to make use of members of the laity who have shown special 
competency in understanding and interpreting the Bible that they 
may exercise their gifts in the Church. The trend which manifests 
itself in some Protestant denominations to make preaching and the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture a monopoly of the clergy is totally 
out of harmony with the genius of Evangelical Christianity, and is a 
Protestant version of a Roman Catholic aberration. 


The Christian’s ultimate relationship 


And now the third and final affirmation of Protestant Christianity: 
The ultimate spiritual relationship of Christians is their relationship 
to Jesus Christ and not their relationship to the Church as a visible 
society. Christians are related to the Church through their relation- 
ship to Christ in a more ultimate sense than they are related to Christ 
through their relationship to the Church. 

It is true that outside the Church in the absolute sense there is no 
salvation; but the Church, historically speaking, is not any single ec- 
clesiastical organization. A Christian’s primary allegiance is to 
Christ, the Head of the Church, which is made up of a great number 
of empirical groups which call him Lord. Ina given instance, it may 
be the duty of a Christian to appeal to Christ and the Bible against 
the organization, the beliefs, or the conduct of a visible society which 
calls itself a Church or The Church. It is quite possible for such a 
society to move so far from the faith of Christ in thought and life as 
virtually to cease to belongto him. In sucha case, the terrible words 
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of the Apocalypse may be fulfilled: Christ may “spue out of his 
mouth” a given Church, however pretentious it may be. No doc- 
trine of ‘Apostolic succession” will save a Church from doom. “Out 
of these stones,” said our Lord, “God can raise up new children unto 
Abraham.” 

What is here said is not incompatible with a high doctrine of the 
Church as a visible society instituted by Christ, which embraces 
within its membership those who are spiritually related to Christ 
and many others who are not. The Reformed doctrine of the Vis- 
ible Church is as truly “high” as, and more truly “catholic” than, the 
Roman doctrine. But it proclaims two important facts which be- 
long to the core of Protestant Christianity. The first is this: The 
Church of Jesus Christ is not to be identified with any single visible 
society. And the second: No human soul becomes automatically 
Christian through his relationship to the Visible Church. 















This Third Number 


No one will dispute the truth of the line which says, 









“We are living, we are dwelling in a grand and awful time.” 






Not since human life began has history followed so tumultuous a 
course, Over an area so vast, as it has in these last years. We have 
been passing through one of the most tremendous apocalyptic periods 
of all time. According to every appearance, we are now fast ap- 
proaching one of the culminating moments in that period. The 
powers of Heaven have been shaken. The fountains of the great 
deep have been broken up in a new sense. 

Before ‘the tumult and the shouting”’ die down, it is fitting that 
the subject of history should become the theme of a special number 
of ‘HEoLocy Topay. We have no greater need than to set our- 
selves calmly to ‘discern this time,” to “decipher the meaning of 
this era.” This number is a contribution to the Christian inter- 
pretation of history, not a systematic or comprehensive interpreta- 
tion, but one in which diverse important aspects of the subject are 
reviewed. 

The spirit which inspires this third number is far from being aca- 
demic. Our lot is cast in a tremendous transition period, when the 
most revolutionary readjustments will have to be made if the civili- 
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zation we have known is to continue. The number was prepared 
accordingly, and is now issued, in the hope that through its perusal 
readers may not only be informed regarding important historical 
matters, but may be inspired, as members of the Christian Church, 
to become makers of history. We know, of course, how difficult it 
is for men to learn from history. We are even bound to admit that 
there is much truth in the words of the cynic that, “The only thing 
man learns from history is that man never learns anything from his- 
tory.” It is clear, nevertheless, that if modern man does not learn 
from history, does not become aware that he must adjust his life to 
the Eternal or lose the temporal, does not ‘Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His Righteousness,”’ this twenty-first civilization will dis- 
solve and our race shall be sent forth by God upon a new wilderness 
journey. 

We start from Christian faith. Not only has history a meaning; 
it has also a Lord. ‘That Jesus Christ is the ‘Lord of years, the Po- 
tentate of time’”’ is the subject of a glowing devotional homily by Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. ‘This article provides the keynote of the entire number. 
Amid the chaos and welter of our time, we take our stand beside the 
Christian seer of the first century, in his lonely Aegean isle, when the 
infant Church was the butt of the Roman power. Christus Victor is 
as true now as it was then. Christ who alone can open and read his- 
tory’s scroll, holds also in his hand the keys of Death and of Hell. 
Today, as twenty centuries ago, he is ‘‘the Wisdom and the Power of 
God.” The Christian’s starting point as he faces confusion in 
thought and anarchy in life is: “Jesus I know, and He is on the 
throne.” 

The first major article is entitled “Approaches to History.” Its 
author is Professor William A. Mueller, formerly of Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, and now Professor-elect of 
Church History in the Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N.Y. Dr. Mueller has confined himself, in his illuminat- 
ing study, to four modern interpretations of history, all of them by 
continental Europeans. The Frenchman, Jacques Maritain, distin- 
guished Neo-Thomist philosopher, stresses the “providential’’ ele- 
ment in history, and makes history’s goal the development of a Chris- 
tian humanism. Nicolas Berdyaev, an exile for years from his native 
Russia, and the leading modern disciple of the great Dostoevski, is 
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true to the soul of his people and to the insights of his master in 
laying stress upon the tragic, dramatic elements present in all his- 
tory. Paul Tillich, one of the many gifts of Germany to the United 
States, finds that the true meaning of history has been unveiled in 
Jesus Christ, who constitutes history’s Center. The fourth great 
figure to whom Professor Mueller introduces his readers is another 
German, the famous Oswald Spengler. Spengler’s cyclical view of 
history profoundly affected pre-war Germany, and was one of the 
chief factors in producing the psychological mood and the particular 
apocalyptic outlook which led to the Second World War. 

In his article, ‘““Augustine’s City of God,’ Professor Frederick W. 
Loetscher, Professor of Church History in Princeton Theological 
Seminary and a scholar who is recognized as one of the greatest living 
authorities on St. Augustine, opens up for us the great classic in 
which the Bishop of Hippo formulated his epoch-making philosophy 
of history. How vital and relevant are the questions raised by Au- 
gustine and how worthy of study his insights! It is important to 
be reminded that it was a Christian thinker who wrote the first 
philosophy of history, and that he did so because the coming of Jesus 
Christ produced a sense of history which had not existed before. It 
is also challenging to be brought face to face with a point of view in 
which history is studied as a vindication of God, in which the sov- 
ereign presence of the living God is sensed throughout the histori- 
cal process. 

The moment we study so-called Christian or Western civilization, 
the civilization that followed the fall of Rome, whose center has 
been the “City of God” envisaged by Augustine, we immediately be- 
come aware that two major strands have been interwoven in its tex- 
ture. The ancient question of Hebraism and Hellenism and their 
respective contributions to Christianity, and the way in which the 
waters of Helicon have flowed into and vitiated the Galilean Lake, 
is dealt with in a challenging way by Dr. James D. Smart, a distin- 
guished minister of the Canadian Presbyterian Church in Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario. Dr. Smart opens up, but without pretending to 
solve, the problem of the place of Hellenism in relation to Christian 
thought and life. The time has come for theology in the Anglo- 
Saxon world to examine this problem afresh, clearly distinguishing 
between essential Christianity as it comes to us from Palestine and 
the idealistic stream derived from Hellas. Whatever be the ultimate 
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verdict upon the nature of Greece’s contribution to the interpreta- 
tion and expression of Christianity, the time has arrived when real 
distinctions must be made. The rediscovery of the Old Testament 
is an important step in the study of this problem. 

The article entitled ‘““The Churches and World Order” is the con- 
fession of faith of one of America’s leading jurists, a man who has 
done more than any other citizen of the United States to formulate 
a Christian basis for international peace and world order. In the 
lyrical note and subdued emotion which pervade the article, Mr. 
John Foster Dulles describes his political pilgrimage between the 
two wars. At the Oxford conference of 1937 on Church, Commu- 
nity, and State, of which Mr. Dulles was a member, he realized that 
a gathering of the Church Universal was a much more effective me- 
dium through which to promote the cause of international justice 
and good will than any pretentious political assembly. Since then 
he has thought and worked for peace and world order within the fel- 
lowship and through the medium of the Christian Church. Here 
is a document of very great importance for contemporary history. 
It is a present day expression of the Hebraic passion for righteous- 
ness, in which the Churches are called upon to proclaim afresh the 
everlasting principles of God’s moral order which alone offers a true 
basis for world peace. The fact that the article reproduces an ad- 
dress delivered to young men on the eve of their entering the full 
time service of the Christian Church gives Mr. Dulles’ words all the 
greater significance. 

“The Reformed Tradition in the Life and Thought of France”’ is 
a valuable study by an eminent French scholar concerning the influ- 
ence of Protestantism in the history of France. Its author, Professor 
Emile Cailliet, is likewise a layman. A Doctor in Literature of the 
Sorbonne, and a Doctor of Theology of Strasbourg, Professor Cailliet 
now occupies the chair of French Literature and Civilization in the 
University of Pennsylvania. His book, La Tradition littéraire des 
Idéologues, was published in 1943 by the American Philosophical 
Society. His more recent, Clue to Pascal, has been a Religious Book 
Club selection in Great Britain. At the very time when the forces 
of liberation are bringing freedom to the sacred soil of France, one 
of the great cradles of human liberty, Professor Cailliet introduces 
us, with the meticulous care of the scholar and the glowing faith of 
the Christian, to the influence which the Reformed faith exerted in 
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French history. The Reformers in France were not foreigners, but 
Frenchmen. Why should we not witness a renaissance of Prot- 
estant Christianity in the land of John Calvin when France becomes 
free? 

In the article entitled “Jonathan Edwards: Theologian of the 
Great Commandment,” Professor Joseph Haroutunian, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, focuses attention upon the 
greatest figure in the history of American religious and philosophi- 
cal thought. The importance of this article lies in the fact that it 
sets in high relief the central category in Edwards’ religious think- 
ing. The former president of Princeton University insisted that 
God should be loved for his own sake, in a spirit of mystic exalta- 
tion, and not in a spirit of utilitarian prudence. Edwards provides 
a clue to that type of otherworldly devotion about which Professor 
Richard Niebuhr wrote in the April number of this review, and 
which must be revived and cultivated if the kind of spiritual power 
is to be generated which alone can save our civilization. 

The Watershed book in this third number is the great work, still 
unfortunately incomplete, of the English historian, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. The leading ideas in Toynbee’s six published volumes, en- 
titled A Study of History, are outlined for the readers of THEOLOGY 
Topay by an admirer and profound student of Toynbee’s work, 
Dean Edward D. Myers of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The chart, specially prepared by Dr. Myers and printed in this num- 
ber, will help readers to appreciate the vast sweep of Toynbee’s 
thought and the greatness of his insight into the rise and fall of the 
successive civilizations which have marked the course of history 
hitherto. It is salutary to be told that each of the twenty civiliza- 
tions that preceded ours failed to live on because it was unable to 
meet its “Time of Troubles” and make the necessary adjustment. 
Toynbee raises the question which we must raise too: What is the 
future of our civilization? If it is to survive it must be transfigured. 
It must make a response similar to that made by Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
when he fled from the City of Destruction. A total change of heart 
is needed. Practical procedures, such as the Roman Empire tried, 
will miserably fail. Only religion can set our feet on the way of 
escape. Only love,—and here Toynbee’s thought coincides with 
Jonathan Edwards’ and the deepest thought of the New Testament,— 
only love, can so transfigure life as to make it worthy to survive. 





“THE LORD OF YEARS” 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


HE Old Testament believes that God is the ultimate con- 

troller of history, the First and the Last. And all along the 

route of the cavalcade of human affairs he seeks to enter 
the world of men and assume his rightful control. Events are his 
“visitations,” in which he confronts men with his claim. 

The New Testament records the supreme ingression of God in 
the life, cross, and triumph of Jesus. In his resurrection Christian 
faith saw him exalted to become “the Lord of years, the Potentate 
of time’ (to quote Matthew Bridges’ stirring hymn). 

This faith was the result of the resurrection. It did not spring 
up at once full-grown. It developed as the Church was faced with 
emergencies and found her risen Lord’s potent presence among them. 
It reached clear and striking expression in the vision which came to 
a lonely convict in a concentration camp on a rocky island in the 
Aegean towards the close of the first century.’ 

The totalitarian Roman Empire has become disturbed by the 
spread of the Christian movement with a demand upon its adherents 
for a loyalty to Christ superior to that accorded Caesar. It has im- 
prisoned some of its leaders and is persecuting the Churches. This 
Christian, meditating on world affairs in his penal camp, sees a series 
of disasters—wars, famines, plagues—about to come. He has the 
penetrating insight to discover that, when a civilization is breaking 
up, no settlement can be reached, but chaos succeeds chaos. To 
fortify the small Churches, who must undergo these disasters and 
persecutions besides, he smuggles out to them his heartening mes- 
sage, couched in mystic symbols to elude the watchful imperial se- 
cret police. On a distant horizon he foresees the downfall of the 
Roman tyranny; and beyond that a shining hope of a heavenly order 
into which the nations are brought. But the immediate prospect 
is of calamity upon calamity. 

To this Christian seer, with his mind full of dark forebodings, 
comes the vision of Christ, ‘““Who was dead” and is now “alive for 
evermore.” He has victoriously passed through the uncontrollable 
and decisive circumstance of death—man’s irresistible frustration. 
What he has gone through furnishes him what he comes with. He 


1 Revelation 1: 9-20. 
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has the keys to death and of the shadowy underworld. He is with 
God “‘the First’’—the intimate of the divine plan behind the be- 
wildering pageant of human happenings; and with God he is “the 
Last,” who, however seemingly defeated as at Golgotha, will have 
the final word, the master of history. This is a vision of Christ and 
an outlook upon history under him which the Church of our time 
must see again. 

On maps in Columbus’ day strange monsters were pictured in 
uncharted seas. It was said when the sun sank in ruddy colors in 
the West that the glow came from the fires of hell shooting up in 
flames at the rim of the flat earth. It took courage to sail westward 
through such infested seas toward so lurid a horizon. 

Our immediate future is similarly hellish. Continuous slaugh- 
ter of the young and valiant, the weakening of millions through pro- 
tracted undernourishment, a drab and wretched existence in lands 
close to the conflict, a worse death-in-life for the enslaved and im- 
prisoned, a painful present and a handicapped future for thousands 
maimed or blind, and then, when the firing ceases, economic chaos 
as bewildering as any Sheol or Hades of the ancients’ terrified imag- 
ination—that is a horizon crimson with colors of the pit. That pros- 
pect is before our generation. Do we, with John, believe that the 
keys of all the baffling years ahead are in the hand of Christ? 

Everywhere hearts are fearful of the bloodshed which will be de- 
manded to bring the war to a decisive conclusion. And as wide- 
spread is the fear of the complications—political, financial, industrial, 
racial—to be faced. When a vast economic and cultural order, like 
that of recent centuries collapses, a frightening ‘“‘reign of Chaos and 
old Night” has to be lived through. But the Lord of years insists; 
“Fear not: I am alive and have the keys.” 

John sees this majestic Figure in the midst of the Churches. He 
has no illusions as to their very mixed spiritual qualities; but they 
are indispensable to Christ. The First and the Last influences and 
directs history through them. Of one Church Christ can say, “Thy 
last works are more than the first.” 

At this moment what would it mean to him and to mankind did 
the Christian Church show genuine and growing graces and services! 
A Church out in front of its age in conscience and conviction would 
convince both those on the inside and those without that Christ is 
alive in the midst of the Churches and moving the confused caval- 
cade of man Godwards. 





APPROACHES TO HISTORY 


By WILLIAM A. MUELLER 


HE relevance of man’s quest toward an understanding of the 

meaning of history must be obvious to all serious minds. Not 

only philosophers and theologians, but the rank and file of 
folk are existentially involved in this quest, for under our very eyes 
events of epoch-making significance are taking place. Who, we ask, 
can live in a world like ours without being shaken to the depths of 
his being regarding the ultimate meaning of history? What with 
Versailles, the orgy of pleasure after World War I, the hopes of states- 
men and preachers turned to ashes, Christians and Jews and colored 
peoples persecuted all over the world; Dunkirk, Stalingrad, and Ala- 
mein—what mean all these? Inevitably the question emerges: What 
is the meaning of existence? What is the meaning of this present 
war, this inferno of “blood, sweat, and tears’? Millions of anxious 
mothers in every land, countless refugees and starving children, muti- 
lated veterans of two global wars, these all ask the question: What 
of tomorrow? And why the present? And how did this fateful 
present emerge out of the womb of yesterday? Is history moving 
toward a final goal and what is that goal? Or must we write a cipher 
on all endeavor, human and divine? Well has a keen interpreter 
of the contemporary scene written: 


Seldom in history have men been as disturbed about history as we 
are today. We urgently want to have at least a glimpse of the fu- 
ture, some wisdom, some prophecy. Not merely a few thousand 
Jewish exiles, as those “by the rivers of Babylon” to whom our 
prophet (Isaiah) speaks, but ten millions of exiles from practically 
all nations are trying fervently to penetrate into the darkness of 
their unknown future.’ 


The discovery of the meaning of history is made difficult by several 
facts: first, the complex and enigmatic character of history itself; sec- 
ondly, the limitation of our finite minds; and thirdly, as the corre- 
late of our finitude, the inevitable and conflicting interpretations 
that are current among us. 

1 Paul Tillich, “The God of History,” Christianity and Crisis, May 1, 1944, p. 5. 
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APPROACHES TO HISTORY 


To some history is simply the dead past and hence of no concern. 
In a superficial perspective the events of yesterday seem fixed and 
still. Did not Schiller, the poet laureate, exclaim: ‘‘Pfeilschnell ist 
das Jetzt entflogen, langsam kommt die Zukunft angezogen, ewig still 
steht die Vergangenheit”? * And yet, the past is anything but fixed 
and still, for it is contained in the present. The past is a ferment, 
a disturbing and highly active element in history’s ongoing processes. 
If we ask why this is so we must point to the fact that human person- 
ality as the agent of history is responsible for this continuous effect 
of historical events. Friedrich Nietzsche had an intuition of this 
fact when with uncanny insight he spoke of a historia abscondita. 
Wrote he: “Every great man has a retroactive effect: all history is 
put upon the scales once more for his sake, and a thousand secrets 
creep out of their hiding places—into his sun. It is incalculable 
what may yet become of history. Perhaps the past is still essentially 
undiscovered. So many retroactive forces are needed to explore 
~ 

Not only is history extremely complex and its phenomena highly 
pluralistic, but the human mind is ever subject to serious limita- 
tions in the quest for and interpretation of historical data and the 
search for ultimate meaning in history. 

It is widely recognized that modern historians like Ranke, Momm- 
sen, Harnack, Shotwell, Maitland, and Case have aspired to a purely 
objective study of history. With painstaking care these men have 
searched for facts and data, weighed evidence, subjected documents 
to the most thorough scrutiny; they have pried into the causes of 
the labyrinthine maze called history, and at the end of their search 
they have tried to establish a law of continuity in the historical proc- 
ess. But who can deny that these erudite scholars while striving for 
perfect objectivity were also subject to “controlling contingents,” 
that is, they were controlled by both conscious and unconscious at- 
titudes in the interpretation of the data before them? Wrote Sim- 
khovitch a few years ago: 

It is not the specific material that constitutes a specific problem, but 
a specific approach to the material. Furthermore, our mind cannot 


2“Swiftly like an arrow the present flies away, slowly the future creeps upon us, eternally 
still stands the past.” 

8 Froehliche Wissenschaft, Taschenausgabe VI, 1922, p. 99. See also Karl Heussi, Die 
Krisis des Historismus, p. 57. 

# Shirley Jackson Case, The Christian Philosophy of History, University of Chicago Press, 
1943, p. 126. This book contains excellent bibliographical information in re various phases 
of historical research. 
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touch the material of the world, cannot deal with it, without a defi- 
nite approach. ‘This approach does not belong to the material; it 
belongs to the mind. ‘The approach is not formed or fashioned by 
the form of our thinking with which the philosopher has bothered so 
much. The approach is fashioned by our general attitude and our 
specific aims, or by a complexity of attitudes which all belong to the 
realm of our mind. ‘These attitudes may or may not be of an emo- 
tional nature.° 


Speaking of historical criticism as applied to the study and inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith it has been observed that the appli- 
cation of merely immanental criteria to the understanding of Chris- 
tianity has led in many quarters to a paralyzing relativism or the 
destruction of the notion of history itself. We mention this in order 
to point out the precariousness of much of the modern approach to 
the meaning of history.° 

We may speak of three basic answers that have been given to the 
question regarding the Why of history. These answers are: first, 
history is spiritual, that is, from above; secondly, history is intellec- 
tual, that is, from within; and thirdly, history is physical, that is, 
from below.” This is of course a rather hazardous generalization 
and may be subjected to serious qualifications, but what human 
classification is not? Readily we recognize these three answers as 
having been given by St. Augustine, Hegel, and Karl Marx. It is 
significant to note that these giants of thought all belong to the 
Christian era. Many competent scholars are agreed that a real phi- 
losophy of history became possible only with the advent of Chris- 
tianity which in turn has its historic roots in the Hebrew tradition 
and the latter’s faith in the Kingdom of God operating in history. 

One may safely say that most modern interpretations of history 
reflect one or more or even all of these three answers regarding his- 
tory’s ultimate meaning. Since the Enlightenment the positivistic 
appraisal of history has been a dominant trait among moderns. 
Whether we think of Montesquieu who in his famous work De 
V’Esprit des Lois (1749) sought to eliminate all transcendental factors 
in the appraisal of history, or of Auguste Comte (1798-1857) who 

5 Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, Approaches to History, 11, Academy of Political Science, New 
York, 1930, p. 483. Note: Simkhovitch has published four pamphlets under this title as re- 
prints from the Political Science Quarterly, 1929-1933. 

¢ Otto Piper, God in History, Macmillan, 1939, Pp- in. ee consult: E. Pesaniq- 
dorf, Das Problem des theologischen Denkens, particularly pp. 117-167 dealing with the prob 


lem of historical science and theology. 
7 Robert W. McLaughlin, The Spiritual Element in History, Abingdon, 1926, p. 46. 
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inaugurated the positivist-sociological school of history, or of Buckle’s 
History of Civilization in England (1857-61), these thinkers, to- 
gether with the more radical Karl Marx, who espoused a material- 
istic-economic philosophy of history, all view history ‘from within 
and from below.” In fact, to most of these thinkers immanental 
factors such as nature, race, climate, social competition, the milieu, 
or the economico-political class struggle become the dominant fac- 
tors in the development of history. To these interpreters the ulti- 
mate meaning of history is locked up within history and the his- 
torical process itself. 

We must not overlook in this connection the tremendous impetus 
that the German idealists, from Herder to Hegel, have given to the 
study of the philosophy of history. To Schelling history is the 
gradual revelation of the Absolute, every moment of history un- 
folding a special side of God, but there is no one point when history 
is consummated or where God is fully visible. To Hegel history is 
the development of the Idea in time, and the aim of history is the 
realization of freedom as consciousness and actuality, and this real- 
ization finds its deepest fulfillment in the State. 

After this brief survey, we turn now to several contemporary 
thinkers who may guide us in our search for the meaning of history. 
We shall consider first of all Jacques Maritain, the French Catholic 
lay philosopher, then Nicolas Berdyaev, the Greek Orthodox thinker, 
then Paul Tillich, the famous German exile and theologian, and 
finally Oswald Spengler, the author of The Decline of the West. 


I. JAcQgues MariTAINn: THE “PROVIDENTIAL” ViEW OF HIsToRY 


Maritain, the influential Neo-Thomist of the Institut Catholique 
of Paris, has in recent years frequently been heard in America’s halls 
of learning. He may be classed with the so-called ‘“‘providential” 
school of history.* Advocating what he calls “integral humanism” 
Maritain holds that all the fragmentary insights of other philosophies 
may be preserved in this Christian humanism, “since it knows that 
God has no opposite, and that all is borne on irresistibly by the tide of 
His providence.”* Since God is at the very heart of the historical 
process it is his purpose that controls and determines everything. 

8 Case, op. cit., Chapter II, especially section E, pp. 47-55. Compare with: “The Kingdom 
of God and the Church” by Walter M. Horton in Christendom, Vol. VI, Spring 1941, No. 2, 
pp. 163-173. Also: “The Christian Understanding of History” by Cyril C. Richardson, 


Christendom, Vol. VI, Autumn 1941, No. 4, pp. 539-548. 
® True Humanism, Centenary Press, London, 1939, p. 84. 
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Even error and heresy and the forces that have been energized by 
these factors ‘have served the work of God despite themselves, and 
that in their own despite throughout the whole modern period they 
have felt the surge not only of illusory, but also of Christian energies 
in this temporal life.’’*® While Maritain has pronounced a most 
fearful indictment upon Martin Luther he feels constrained to ad- 
mit that both Luther and Voltaire have, “‘despite themselves . . . 
contributed to human history a certain increase and growth (which 
belong to Christ, as does all the good we know).”"" To the French- 
man, Maritain feels a debtor in the matter of civil tolerance; to the 
German Reformer, in that of non-conformity. 

Maritain is no blind optimist although he firmly believes in prog- 
ress. He writes: 


The Christian knows that the work of the spirit though often 
thwarted and often obscure makes constant progress in time; and 
as one failure follows on another, one secret gain is yet added to 
another, and Time goes forward to the Resurrection, and the his- 
tory of the world always moves towards the Eternal Jerusalem.” 


There is evil in history, not only impersonal evil incarnate in 
anti-Christian institutions, but also personal evil incarnate supremely 
in Satan. “The devil hangs like a vampire on the side of history. 
History moves forward none the less and moves forward with the 
vampire.” ** History is therefore always and everywhere a mixture. 
Maritain, in view of this mixture that prevails in history, speaks of 
the “essential ambiguity of the world and history’”’ or what he calls 
in the same connection the “ambivalence or double-meaning of the 
world.” ** In this world of ours, the earthly city as St. Augustine 
called it, God, man, and the Devil are at work in a destructive- 
creative partnership. As God leads his children to their final desti- 
nation, so Satan leads his party “to the place where the creature will 
be all things to itself.” In this aeon the two parties moving toward 
separate destinations are intermingled at every point of history, ex- 
cept in the Church, but when they finally are separated, “‘history 
itself will be at an end.” * 

The goal of history according to Maritain is directed towards two 
ends, first, ‘the transfiguration of the temporal order, of our social 


10 bid. 

11 [bid., p. 85. 

12 Freedom in the Modern World, Scribner's, 1936, pp. 156-157. 
18 Ibid., p. 85. 

14 True Humanism, pp. 100-104. 

15 Freedom in the Modern World, p. 86. 
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life’ through the power of the Gospel of Christ, that is, ““Christian- 
ity should inform, or better interpenetrate the world . . . in order 
that the refraction of the world of grace should be more and more 
effective in it, and that man should live better his life in the things 
of time’; ** and secondly, history aims at “the final transfiguration 
when the body will rise again,” for it is only in the end of time that 
man who is now “but a sketch drawn by night of his true self’’ will 
attain “‘to his true lineaments.” ** Maritain sums up his view of his- 
tory’s ultimate goal thus: 


The Kingdom of God constitutes the ultimate end prepared for by 
the movement of all history and in which it concludes, towards which 
converge, on the one hand, the history of the Church and the spir- 
itual world; and on. the other, the history of the secular world and 
the political city: with this difference, that the Church is already the 
commencement of the Kingdom of God in its beginning in time, 
the “crucified Kingdom” which in the end shall be revealed; while 
the history of the secular world will only come to its ultimate end by 
means of a substantial “mutation,” described as the conflagration or 
burning up of the world, by which it will be born into the King- 
dom.** 


In other words, the end of history, which has its center in the In- 
carnation, is that the redeemed shall “become gods by participation 
of the divine life, when Charity will have accomplished its work of 
melting their hearts.” 

Man’s part in the fulfillment of God's ultimate purpose for the 
human race is to be engaged in “‘ceaseless effort of reason and of will, 
of imagination and of virtue’’ for the sake of bringing about in the 
here and now substantial transformations in the social structures of 
present day society, transformations that are consonant with “the 
temporal and eternal good of human beings.” *® But while Mari- 
tain strongly disavows a Manichaean escape from the world he does 
not on that account believe that the efforts of Christians are able to 
make this world in itself the Kingdom of God. But it is the Church’s 
task, while on its march toward the consummation, to do all in her 
power in order to make possible a truly and fully human life, a life 
full of love though not without many defects, a society ‘which as 
much as it may prepares for the coming of the Kingdom of God.” ” 
16 Op. cit., p. 105. 

17 Ibid., p. 49. 
18 True Humanism, pp. 94-95. 


it Freedom in the Modern World, p. 81. 
20 Op. cit., p. 104. 
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II. Nicotas BerpyAEv: History As TRAGIC DRAMA 


Berdyaev, a Russian living as an exile in Paris, regards himself as 
a Christian theosophist in the succession of such worthies as St. Paul, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen in ancient times, and of Boehme, 
Baader, and Solovyov in our modern era. He is a prolific writer and 
is being widely quoted in the Anglo-American world.” 

Berdyaev views history under two aspects, temporal and celestial 
history. Man’s existence is involved in both as is God’s. That 
which is truly “historical,” Berdyaev holds, can only be compre- 
hended and defined by one who has “experienced a certain spiritual 
dismemberment.”” That experience does not come to the people 
living in fully matured and settled epochs but only to those who 
have gone through catastrophic shocks. Our present era is such a 
time when men may again sense the tragic depths of history and his- 
torical existence. In fact, it is only in the “collapse of organic struc- 
ture and vital rhythm that the historical process originates.”’ * 

Man’s destiny is both terrestrial and celestial. It is therefore both 
historical and metaphysical, both human and divine destiny, not 
only phenomenal but noumenal. Originally, in the early history of 
the human race, the two destinies knew of no frontiers. Berdyaev's 
metaphysics of history seeks to interpret man’s destiny from the van- 
tage point of “the inner intimacy and union subsisting between his 
celestial and terrestrial destinies.” * 

Heaven and its correlate, celestial history, is no remote transcen- 
dental sphere to Berdyaev, but is rather identical with the “inner- 
most depths of man’s spiritual life.” Let man descend below the 
surface of reality and he will at once be in living touch with celestial 
life. ‘““The celestial is that deepest reality which propounds the 
theme of man’s relations with God and the absolute source of life.” * 
It is here, in the depths of spiritual life, that is, in the depths of the 
Absolute, that the historical process has its origin. 

Berdyaev at this juncture, sensing that his view of history might 
clash with traditional Christian conceptions, raises the question con- 

21 Berdyaev’s most important works in English are: Freedom and the Spirit, Scribner's, 
1935; The Meaning of History, Scribner’s, 1936; The Destiny of Man, Centenary Press, Lon- 
don, 1937; Slavery and Freedom, Scribner’s, 1944. 

22 The Meaning of History, p. 3. Compare with a provocative article by Hugh Stevenson 
alte —_— “The Religious View of History,” The Christian Century, May 21, 1941, pp. 


28 Ibid., p. 43. 
24 Ibid., p. 44. 
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cerning the nature of his view of divine life in its relation to the 
Christian consciousness. In defense of his interpretation of history 
as the reflex of a tragedy in God himself, he ventures to say: 


Christianity in its inmost depths understands the essence of being 
and true reality as an interior mystery, drama and tragedy, which is 
at the same time a divine tragedy. The destiny of the Crucified Son 
of God constitutes the deepest mystery of Christianity. For the 
tragic passionate mystery experienced by the Divine Being presup- 
poses the transposition of the principle of mobility and of interior 
tragic conflict into the nature of the inner divine life.” 


The mystery of creation as well as that of redemption represents 
the drama of God’s freely-given love toward man, while Christ, the 
Divine Son of God, is the nexus between God and man. Jesus, 
God's incarnate Son, Berdyaev teaches, spanned the chasm between 
celestial and terrestrial, between the metaphysical and the historical. 

In his discussion of the modern idea of progress Berdyaev inveighs 
against the false notion of time that to him seems to be implied in 
the idea of progress. False time divides into past and future, the 
latter becoming “the murderer of every past instant.” The posi- 
tivist conception of progress is ethically and religiously pernicious 
and inadmissable, “because by its very nature it excludes a solution 
to the tragic torments, conflicts and contradictions of life valid for 
all mankind, for all those generations who have lived and suffered. 
For it deliberately asserts that nothing but death and the grave awaits 
the vast majority of mankind.” * Over against this illusory idea of 
progress that reserves an era of bliss to a favored race Berdyaev posits 
the Christian hope of resurrection. 

The ultimate realization of the goal of history lies beyond history. 
Man, having been set free by the first coming of Christ to combat 
foes without and within, must wait for the Second Coming of Christ, 
when “mortality shall be swallowed up in immortality.” Berydaev 
writes: 


History is pre-eminently destiny, tragic destiny. And the tragedy of 
destiny, like all tragedy, must end in resolution. ‘There can be no 
tragedy without catharsis. History is not an endless development in 
time, nor is it subject to natural law, precisely because it is destiny. 
This is the ultimate finding of the metaphysics of history.” 

26 [bid., pp. 47-48. 


2¢ Ibid., pp. 188-189. 
21 Ibid., p. 206. 
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It is then on the plane of eternity that the tragedy of history will 
be finally resolved. In the perspective of eternity only will the tri- 
umph of Christ on the Cross be realized in its fullest sense. 


III. Paut Tititicu: Hisrory’s MEANING UNVEILED IN CHRIST 


Tillich approaches the meaning of history from the viewpoint of 
a religious socialist, that is, he advocates a bi-polar view of history. 
This implies that Tillich combines two basic insights in his analysis 
of history; first, the Christian message of the Kingdom of God and 
secondly, a deep awareness of the crisis of modern bourgeois-capitalist 
society, a society which is rapidly coming to an end. 

Methodologically speaking, Tillich employs three categories by 
which to interpret history: the philosophical categories of the De- 
monic, Kairos, and Logos; the political categories dealing with the 
power problem and the two roots of political thinking; finally, the 
theological categories dealing with the interrelation of Church and 
culture, Christ and history, eschatology and history. 

The Demonic in history is “that destructive, blind, chaotic ele- 
ment which is implied in all powerful creating movements.” * In 
contrast to the “satanic” which “can only be understood as absolute 
contradiction,” ** the Demonic is “the unity of form-creating and 
form-destroying strength,” *° that is, it has a dialectical quality in it. 
In its metaphysical essence the Demonic partakes of the inexhaustible 
depth of things, that is, the transcendental abyss, a sort of impersonal 
absolute. 

The Demonic is everywhere operative in history, particularly in 
human personality, both individual and collective. It accounts for 
the tensions of existence, the split personalities of psycho-analysis, the 
“possessed” state of the demons mentioned in the New Testament, 
the lust for power in politics, and the ideological character of all 
knowledge with its ever present unconscious bias or illusions. There 
are, then, individual, social, political and holy demonries that erupt 
in human existence. “The Demonic is the perversion of the cre- 
ative, and as such belongs to the phenomena that are contrary to es- 
sential nature, or sin.’’** ‘Thus it comes that the history of religion 
is at bottom the ceaseless battle against the Demonic in history. 


28 The Kingdom of God and History, Willett, Clark, 1938, p. 117 (Vol. III, Oxford Confer- 
ence Books). 

29 Ibid. 

80 The Interpretation of History, Scribner’s, 1936, p. 81. 

81 Jbid., p. 93. 
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Likewise, from the standpoint of religious socialism, all conflicts in 
the politico-economic arena are struggles against this creative-de- 
structive force which ever surges into human life. 

If we ask how the Demonic is overcome, Tillich answers: through 
divine grace. However, while men of prophetic faith are bound to 
unmask the demonries of time, ultimate victory over the Demonic is 
possible only in eternity.” 

To Tillich Christ is the center of history, that is, the Incarnation 
of God in Christ implies an event through which history and histori- 
cal time have become qualitatively different. A totally new direc- 
tion has been given to history through Christ’s coming. Conse- 
quently no problem of history can now be dealt with apart from 
Christology.** In Christ we may experience the ultimately decisive 
character of all history. Christ being the center of history implies 
that the message of the Kingdom of God points to the end of history 
when that Kingdom is realized. The realization of the Kingdom of 
God is both within and beyond history. However, its realization in 
history is always fragmentary. 

The appearance of Christ “in the fullness of time” Tillich views 
under the category of Kairos, that is, “the right moment, in which 
eternity breaks into history and demands a decisive step, without 


. assuming that this step will lead into an immanent or transcend- 


ent stage of perfection.” ** A living, dynamic Christian faith may 
discover new and particular forms of Kairos when through God’s 
grace new insights are being realized into the structure of historical 
reality. However, “the unique, non-recurring Kairos” represented 
by God’s self-revelation in Christ, “remains the standard for all the 
particular forms in which it reappears.” ** Man’s confrontation 
with Christ is an absolute one, for it involves “the absolute decision 
for or against the truth.” 

Since from the Christian vantage point history has found its ulti- 
mate center in Christ it follows that salvation is the real meaning 
of all history. But because, as we have seen above, all history is a 
history of struggle for power, salvation is first of all a judgment on 
world history. In the ultimate realization of the Kingdom of God 


82 Jbid., p. 122. 

88 Tbid., pp. 242-244. 

84“Trends in Religious Thought that Affect Social Outlook,” an essay in the symposium 
Religion and the Modern World, ed. F. Ernest Johnson, Harper, 1944, p. 28. 

85 Op. cit., pp. 123-124. Valuable for Tillich’s view are some of the articles in Christianity 
and Society, Elizabeth P. Lam, “Tillich’s Reconstruction of the Concept of Ideology,” Winter 
1940; Tillich, “Man and Society in Religious Socialism,” Fall 1943. 
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“the destruction of power by power,” that is, “power . . . found in 
absolute unity with love,” divine love takes place. But that again 
can only become a reality beyond history. In actual history, Tillich 
maintains, the demonic contradictions of reality may be overcome 
only partially. They can never be fully extirpated. ‘Therefore a 
life of daring faith is needed in order to begin the conflict with the 
demonries of historical existence afresh in every particular epoch. 


IV. OswALp SPENGLER: THE CYCLICAL INTERPRETATION 
oF HIsTory 


Spengler created a sensation when his book, The Decline of the 
West, appeared in 1918. Its author proudly declared that his 
work was to be regarded as a German philosophy. Within less than 
four years over fifty thousand copies of the first volume of this work 
were sold, and when the second volume appeared the publishers 
printed fifty thousand copies for the first edition. An extraordi- 
narily large Spengler-literature sprang up as scholars from almost 
every school of thought began to discuss this challenging philosophy 
of history.**7 Evidently Spengler had struck a responsive note in a 
disintegrating world situation. What is his view of history? 

Spengler is completely sceptical as to the meaning of history. He 
denies that history has a goal at all. He speaks therefore of “‘a su- 
blime purposelessness” in history. ‘To imagine that there is a “trans- 
fer of training” from one culture to another is sheer folly. Pointing 
to the sudden destruction of the ancient Mayan empire of the Aztecs 
of Mexico, Spengler argues: 


This instance shows, as no other shows, that the history of humanity 
has no meaning whatever and that deep significances reside only in 
the life-courses of the separate Cultures. Their inter-relations are 
unimportant and accidental.** 


To Spengler each culture has its period of growth and flowering, 
but its end is decay. The end stage of each culture is civilization, its 
crystallization and mummy. An inscrutable fate hangs over the 
growth and decline of each culture. 

As to the driving forces in history, Spengler does not leave us in 


86 The English translation was made by Charles Francis Atkinson and was published in 
1926-1928 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. The original, Der Untergang des Abend- 
landes, appeared between 1918-1922. 

87 See Manfred Schroeter, Der Streit um Spengler (Kritik seiner Kritiker), 1922. It con- 
tains rich bibliographical material of critical writings dealing with the first volume. 

38 The Decline of the West, Il, p. 44. 
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doubt: brute power, the lust for conquest, the joy of battle, the manly 
acceptance of one’s fate—these are the creative forces that move 
men’s mind and hearts. If Nietzsche may be called the preacher of 
a renaissance of the Grecian spirit, Spengler may fitly be called the 
prophet of a new Caesarism. ‘Man is a beast of prey,” he writes. 
Anticipating the misgivings of sentimental romanticists, Spengler 
asks: “If I call man a beast of prey, whom have I then offended, man 
—or the animals? For the great beasts of prey are noble creatures 
in the most perfect form, and without the hypocrisy of human mo- 
rality based on weakness.” * 

Spengler was convinced that world history is primarily political 
history, that is, the history of wars. The game for ultimate world 
dominion has only begun. It will be played to the finish by strong, 
courageous men. And our philosopher would want his German 
countrymen to have a decisive share in the future Armageddon. He 
envisages a coming world revolution between the white races and 
the colored peoples of the earth. In view of this inevitable finale, 
Spengler calls for men of might and cunning who can subdue the 
egotism of the weak and who will bridle the contemptuous mob by 
means of the sword. 

It is sobering to recall that though his critics tried to laugh him to 
scorn, many of Spengler’s predictions concerning the rise of mighty, 
ruthless dictators have been tragically fulfilled. This hard hitting 
realist, whose philosophy of history ends in complete scepticism and 
the worship of power, may teach utopian-minded Christians some 
serious lessons. ‘This worldly prophet confirms the age-old truth 
that the glory of this world passes away. His appraisal of Christ, 
while much more noble than that of Nietzsche, whom he admired, 
contains nevertheless a cynical undertone of contempt. 
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As we compare the insights of the three Christian interpreters of 
history considered in this essay we discover basic agreements as well 
as disagreements. Maritain, Berdyaev, and Tillich agree with re- 
gard to the teleological direction of history. History has a definite 
goal: the Kingdom of God. This goal is Christo-centric and it is 
realizable, partially in history and fully beyond history. These 
thinkers also agree that life is tragic. There is sin, evil, sorrow, 
death. These must be overcome and ultimately will be overcome. 











89 Jahre der Entscheidung, p. 14. 
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Again, every one of these interpreters reveals a deep concern for the 
solving of the crucial socio-economic problems of contemporary 
society. Interaction with forces operative in history is stressed by 
all, although Berdyaev’s theosophical and mystical view of history 
seems to preclude it. But there are also basic disagreements. Mari- 
tain, in contrast to Tillich, to use the latter’s own words, tends to 
emphasize “man’s essential nature” and to neglect its ‘existential 
distortion.” Berdyaev’s teaching concerning evil and its final con- 
quest is subject to serious criticism from a Biblical point of view.*° 
The highly speculative and irrational strains in the thinking of both 
Berdyaev and Tillich easily arouse the ire of liberal interpreters like 
H. F. Rall“ or D. C. Macintosh “ or cause misgivings in men like 
Otto Piper, who has given us a profound interpretation of history 
from the point of view of Heilsgeschichte.* It seems to us, how- 
ever, a mistake to interpret, as some learned liberals have done,“ 
the highly dialectic philosophy of history of Europeans like Ber- 
dyaev, Tillich, or Barth merely in terms of the despair that fol- 
lowed in the wake of World War I. 

Oswald Spengler’s diagnosis of the disintegration of modern civi- 
lization, in its main outlines, was complete in 1914. Moreover, his- 
torians like Jacob Burckhardt, the dramatist Friedrich Hebbel, the 
Russian novelist Dostoevski, and the Danish Kierkegaard, as well 
as Friedrich Nietzsche, not to speak of Hengstenberg, a conservative 
Old Testament scholar, and Wichern, the founder of Germany's 
Inner Mission movement—all these thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the threatening dangers of contemporary society. It will 
not do to shut our eyes before the evils that lurk in the human heart 
nor to entertain illusory views concerning the distortions of social 
and political life. But we must also beware of a paralyzing pes- 
simism which may so easily beguile us into lethargic indifference to 
the concrete issues of life. Christians who know the power of the 
risen Christ are confident of the ultimate outcome of the struggles 
of history. They know that theirs is ‘a kingdom which cannot be 
moved” (Hebrews 13: 28). With the apostle they affirm: “What- 
soever is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith” (I John 5: 4). 


40 Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Problem of Religious Knowledge, Harper, 1940, p. 353. 
41 Harris Franklin Rall, Christianity, Scribner's, 1941, pp. 317 ff. 

42 Op. cit. 

48 Piper, God in History, p. xvi. 

44 Shirley Jackson Case, op. cit., pp. 94 ff. 
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AUGUSTINE'S CITY OF GOD 


By FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


course of history and the development of historiography 

religion has ever been one of the most potent. And of all 
the great religions that have entered into the life of the race Chris- 
tianity has most profoundly affected the historic process itself and 
our conceptions of its nature and meaning. 

On the one hand, the Gospel of Christ, with its characteristic teach- 
ings concerning the spiritual life and the Kingdom of Heaven, liter- 
ally fashioned a new world for man to live in. It enlarged the re- 
sources of human nature; it stimulated and heightened intellectual 
pursuits; it chastened the affections; it not only restrained evil but 
purified the very fountains of morality; it gave dignity and worth to 
the humblest task and brought fresh sanctities to the joys and sorrows 
of everyday life. It redeemed men from sin and made them in turn 
grateful messengers of hope to their fellows. It showed that the life 
of highest spirituality might prove to be also the life of widest social 
beneficence, and that religious interests, in any true view of history, 
are far more important than the merely economic, social, or political 
factors. Above all, it created the Christian Church, quite the most 
remarkable of all historic organizations,—that institution which by 
the sheer value of its contribution to human welfare, temporal as well 
as spiritual, speedily won a place first of co-ordinate and then of supe- 
rior influence, beside the state; which in nearly every epoch of its ca- 
reer has continued to accomplish more than any other agency for the 
promotion of the common good; and which, whatever be our judg- 
ment concerning any of its particular achievements or failures, must 
be regarded as having vastly enlarged and enriched the domain of 
history. 

And on the other hand, Christianity inevitably gave birth to new 
conceptions of the meaning of history. ‘The rise of ecclesiastical 
history was more to historiography than was the discovery of America 
to geography.”” ‘The reasons are not far to seek. ‘They are latent 
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in those views of the world of nature and of human life which are 
set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments with a 
clearness and impressiveness matched only by their originality and 
creative power. It is no accident that the first worthy attempt at a 
philosophy of history was made under Christian auspices and that 
it appeared early enough to be credited to the Ancient Church. 


I 


It is the great Augustine to whom this signal honor belongs. This 
illustrious representative of the North African Church (354-430), a 
philosophical and theological genius of the highest order, unsur- 
passed in depth, sharpness, and vigor of mind by any Church Father, 
schoolman, or reformer, has the distinction of having put the stamp 
of his individuality upon almost every element in the ecclesiastical 
tradition which he inherited and which he transmitted, vitalized and 
enriched, to posterity. Soon after his conversion in 387 he inter- 
ested himself in some of the then current problems of history. In 
his De Genesi contra Manichaeos (389) he makes his contribution to 
what had become a classic view, that the six days of creation repre- 
sent six ages of world history. And in his De Catechizandis Rudibus 
(400) he returns to this theme and incidentally reveals that he has 
already appropriated some of the principles of historical interpreta- 
tion that will give his De Civitate Dei its epochal significance. It is 
thus a striking evidence of both his originality and his versatility that 
after creating in his Confessions (ca. 398) an altogether new literary 
genre—in which even yet this noble work is without a peer—he also, 
in his City of God, became the pioneer investigator of the meaning 
of universal history. 

The massive and monumental City of God—Augustine himself ap- 
plies to this opus the adjectives magnum, arduum, ingens, grande— 
was composed, like most of his writings, for apologetic purposes. 
And unquestionably it is the ablest refutation of paganism and de- 
fence of Christianity that the Ancient Church has bequeathed to us. 
It was occasioned by the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410, an event that 
shook the Graeco-Roman world to its very foundations. In their 
amazement and terror many became convinced that the fall of the 
Eternal City foreboded, if not the end of the world, at least the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire. The catastrophe gave dying pagan- 
ism one more chance—it was about the last—to revamp its time-worn 
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argument that such public calamities are due to the anger of the dis- 
carded deities. It was to meet this charge that Augustine wrote the 
City of God, publishing the work in installments during that period 
of fourteen years (412-426) in which he was specially busy with the 
Pelagian controversy. 

The plan of the treatise is as simple as it is comprehensive. In his 
Retractations the author himself gives a brief analysis of it. Of the 
twenty-two books, he says “‘the first five refute those who fancy that 
the polytheistic worship is necessary in order to secure worldly pros- 
perity,” while the next five are directed against those who “maintain 
that the worship of the gods is advantageous for the life to come.” 
The remaining twelve books, though they also abound in polemic 
passages against the heathen, are more positive and constructive, set- 
ting forth Augustine’s dogmatico-historical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity pictured as the civitas Dei in irreconcilable conflict with the 
civitas terrena. “Of these twelve books,” he continues, “‘the first 
four contain an account of the origin of the two cities. . . . The sec- 
ond four treat of their history or progress; the third and last four, 
of their deserved destinies.” 

In the never-ending strife between the two “cities” —“communi- 
ties’”” would be a better translation of civitates—Augustine finds the 
very essence of universal history. Accepting the traditional Chris- 
tian view, he makes the contest begin in the transcendent spiritual 
realm, when by reason of their pride some of the angels fell into the 
outer darkness. ‘This was the original societas impiorum. On earth 
the two communities are typified by the sons of Adam. Cain, the 
fratricide, becomes the founder of the civitas terrena. Abel, and 
later Seth, represent the civitas Dei. After the flood Noah becomes 
the second progenitor of the human race. With Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, the city of God on earth becomes more con- 
spicuous and influential, and through David it acquires a worthy cen- 
ter in Jerusalem. After the Exile and the end of the five world- 
periods, the New Covenant of grace supplants the Old, and with the 
coming of the Saviour the Church as the regnum Christi is practically 
equated with the civitas Dei. At the final judgment the earthly form 
of this community will be laid aside for the heavenly, when the re- 
deemed will enter into their eternal blessedness. 

Meanwhile the civitas terrena perpetually develops its inherent 
antagonism to the civitas Dei. As is now quite generally agreed, the 
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basic difference between the two “‘cities’’ centers in the metaphysical 
realm. It is, indeed, difficult to understand how interpreters of Au- 
gustine could make the mistake of identifying, without qualification, 
the civitas Dei with the visible Church, and the civitas terrena with 
some empirical state. ‘The following is only one of many passages 
that might be cited to show the error of such an oversimplification: 
“It is not incongruous and unsuitable to speak of a society composed 
of angels and men together; so that there are not four cities or soci- 
eties,—two, namely, of angels, and as many of men,—but rather two 
in all, one composed of the good, the other of the wicked, both angels 
and men.’’* In fact the governing principle with respect to both 
communities is the divine predestination, as may be seen in the state- 
ment: “And these we also mystically call the two cities, or the two 
communities of men, of which the one is predestined to reign eter- 
nally with God, and the other to suffer eternal punishment with the 
devil.”"* As embodied in mundane forms, the civitas terrena con- 
sists of those “who rejoice in the earthly felicity of an earthly com- 
munity,” “who prefer their own gods to the Founder of the holy 
city,” and “run riot in an endless variety of sottish pleasures.” One 
of the tersest and most instructive characterizations of the two com- 
munities is that found at the close of the discussion of their origin: 
“Accordingly, two cities have been formed by two loves: the earthly 
by the love of self, even to the contempt of God; the heavenly by the 
love of God, even to the contempt of self.” * 

It is impossible, within the limits at command, even to summarize 
the salient features of Augustine’s sketch of the civitas terrena. 
There is always the baffling fact that throughout their earthly ex- 
istence the two communities are commingled, so that their respective 
limits are not visible to any human observer, members constantly 
passing from one to the other. In general it must be said that the 
outline of world history is the weakest and least satisfactory thing in 
the book. ‘The interest is centered in only two empires as the chief 
exponents of the terrene community: “Now, among the very many 
kingdoms of the earth into which, by earthly interest or lust, society 
is divided (which we call by the general name of the city of this 
world), we see that two, settled and kept distinct from each other 
both in time and place, have grown far more famous than the rest, 

1 City of God, XII, 1. 


2 Ibid., XV, 1. 
8 XIV, 28. 
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first that of the Assyrians, then that of the Romans.” * Other king- 
doms—Sicyon, Egypt, Greece, Macedonia, and the like—are treated 
as mere appendages of these two. Quite naturally Roman history 
receives most attention; not, indeed, in Book XVIII, where it might 
have been expected, but in Books I-V. North African though he 
was, Augustine, with all his severity against the vices of pagan Rome, 
could not conceal his patriotic pride in the fact that by this empire 
“God was pleased to conquer the whole world, and subdue it far and 
wide by bringing it into one fellowship of government and laws.” ° 
He did not believe that Rome would endure forever; he regarded 
some of her national heroes as mere victims of a vainglorious egotism; 
he could not follow some earlier Christian writers in their extrava- 
gant praise of Augustus and his age; nor did he think it made much 
difference, religious freedom being guaranteed, under what govern- 
ment one lived. But taken as a whole, his estimate of Roman his- 
tory was quite favorable: even as an embodiment of the civitas ter- 
rena the Empire developed a power to rule that was directly due to 
the goodness of God. It was, of course, a less congenial task for 
Augustine to outline the “procursus” of the societas impiorum than 
that of the societas piorum, but in the one case as in the other the 
emphasis falls on the dramatic culmination of the history of the two 
communities when, at the final judgment, they are forever separated 
from each other. 

Such, in brief, is the nature and such is the general plan of Augus- 
tine’s City of God. The primary purpose of this his largest and 
most influential work was, we repeat, apologetic. He sought to 
refute paganism, whether of the grosser or the more refined sort, and 
to defend Christianity as a divinely revealed religion. The treatise 
was not designed to be an encyclopedia, though it is the most erudite 
of all his writings, giving the fullest presentation of his most mature 
thinking and his ripest spiritual wisdom; together, it must be con- 
ceded, with a vast amount of curious lore that now has only an anti- 
quarian interest. Nor was it intended as a manual on the problem 
of the relation of Church and state, though for a thousand years 
emperors and popes were to exploit it as an arsenal in their struggle 
for supreme power; the former to maintain their independence in 
secular affairs, and the latter to establish their dominion over all 


4XVIII, 2. 
5 Ibid. 
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other earthly rulers, whether temporal or spiritual. Nor is it in the 
strict sense a philosophy of history. It is properly neither histori- 
cal nor philosophical. It is a theology of history; an interpretation 
of history based on the Christian faith that centers in the fact of the 
Incarnation. Standing thus upon the revelation recorded in the 
Scriptures, Augustine everywhere shows his familiarity with the la- 
bors of his Christian predecessors. Recent scholarship,* moreover, 
has emphasized his special indebtedness, even for some of his basic 
ideas and the very form of their development, to the reformed Do- 
natist Tyconius. Nevertheless the City of God, if it is not what 
many still call it—the first and greatest philosophy of history—con- 
tains at least ‘‘a nearer approximation to a philosophy of history 
than will be found in any other patristic or scholastic treatise.” * 


II 


Among the salient and more significant traits of Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of history we mention first of all the extraordinary breadth 
of his conception of the field to be traversed. The classic historians 
of ancient Greece and Rome had no clear notion of universal history 
as a unitary process. Diodorus Siculus and Polybius were animated 


by the idea and may even be said to have made quite worthy attempts 
to realize it. But it was the professed universalism of Christianity 
and its demonstrated ability to propagate itself in every land of the 
Roman Empire—the “ecumenical” world of those days—that made 
Church leaders see the inadequacy of the nationalism that had 
marked the traditional historiography. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Eusebius, the admiring biographer of Constantine, the first Christian 
Emperor, developed historical interests that entitle him to the double 
honor of being the Father of Ecclesiastical History and the Father of 
World History. Orosius, writing at the suggestion of Augustine and 
with the same apologetic purpose in view, composed seven books of 
universal history in the form of an outline, his very motto being: 
“Ubique patria, ubique lex et religio mea est.” 

But it is the City of God that embodies the fullest and most im- 
pressive development of the idea of universal history to be found in 
the ancient world. It may, indeed, be questioned whether the term 
“history” is strictly proper. As we intimated, Augustine in this 


6 H. Scholz, Glaube und Unglaube in der Weltgeschichte (1911). 
7R. Flint, History of the Philosophy of History (1894). 
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work is not a historian at all in the modern sense of the term. Not 
only does he dispense with independent research; not only does he 
share the uncritical spirit of his age with respect to the traditional 
material that bulks so large in his compilation; but, a still more 
serious fault, he pays scant attention to the genetic relationship of 
the events he records. The historic process, taken by itself, seems 
to lack real meaning.* But, to do him justice, we must keep in mind 
the unique setting in which he places the whole temporal order that 
begins with the creation of the world and extends through the final 
judgment into the endless future. No doubt, this mode of treatment 
reduces to a mere episode what is ordinarily understood by “‘history”’ 
and makes room for many materials that cannot be regarded as “his- 
torical” because they lie beyond the realm of experience. But it is 
equally true that this habit of viewing all angelic and human activi- 
ties in their relation to the timeless Deity gives the work an impres- 
sive universalism of its own. 

In his sketch of the course of terrestrial events—this limited period 
is itself at times regarded as the universum tempus sive saeculum— 
Augustine lays much emphasis on the cognate ideas of the unity and 
the solidarity of the human race, two truths that ever since have been 
considered as essential elements in any adequate philosophy of his- 
tory. As we have seen, the historic process, according to Augustine, 
does not deal primarily with individuals but rather with the civitas 
Dei and the civitas terrena, those two communities that together em- 
body the total social life of the one human family. And in his dis- 
cussion of the unity of our racial life his main interest centers, not in 
the physical descent from a single pair of ancestors, but in the ethical 
and spiritual significance of their primal transgression that involved 
mankind in universal guilt and the bondage of corruption. It is 
such empirical facts as these—the unity, the social solidarity, and the 
sinfulness of the race—that justify the assertion that in the City of 
God Augustine offers his readers an interpretation of history that, in 
theory at least, embraces all humanity in its comprehensive sweep. 
The plan, it must be conceded, is more magnificent in its conception 
than satisfactory in its execution. The author leaves out of his ac- 
count many nations which he might quite readily have included. 
He ignores much that was admirable in the art, science, literature, 
and laws of the civilization to which he owed far more than he was 


8 Karl Heussi, Vom Sinn der Geschichte: Augustinus und die Moderne (1930), p. 10. 
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willing to admit. Though, as we have seen, he tried hard to be fair 
to pagan Rome, he was prone to regard as mere vices the virtues he 
found beyond the pale of the civitas Dei. But with all its faults and 
limitations the City of God remains the first measurably successful 
attempt to get at the meaning of universal history conceived as the 
really significant phenomenon in the whole realm of time and space. 


III 


Another important contribution which Augustine made to the 
right interpretation of history is connected with his treatment of the 
idea of progress. This idea was quite unknown or only vaguely ap- 
prehended in the Oriental world. Nor was it clearly enunciated 
even in the Old Testament, though the Messianic hope of a glorious 
future was the very heart of the Jewish faith. Greeks and Romans 
spoke of national deterioration quite as much as they did of progress, 
and under the pantheistic and fatalistic influence of the Stoic philoso- 
phy they popularized the notion of an endless succession of worlds, 
each exactly reproducing its predecessors and thus making any real 
development impossible. It is Christianity that has led to the recog- 
nition of the idea of progress as one of the essentials of a proper phi- 
losophy of history. And it is a special merit of Augustine that he set 
himself so firmly against this theory of the countless circuitus tempo- 
rum, arguing that it not only transforms the universe into a dead 
mechanism but also undermines the basic truth of the Christian faith 
that Christ once, and once for all, died and rose again. Neither 
among corporate groups nor even among individuals can any genuine 
facsimiles be found, and to Augustine it is a blasphemous thought 
that anyone in a recurring world-cycle could undertake the unique 
and unrepeatable work of the historic Christ.’ 

In discussing the idea of development Augustine often avails him- 
self of an argument that had become quite familiar in the early 
Church and that was destined, chiefly through his influence, to cap- 
tivate not only outstanding Schoolmen but also such representatives 
of modern philosophic thought as Pascal, Lessing, Hegel, and Comte 
—the parallel that may be made between the life of the race and that 
of the individual. Sometimes he uses only three divisions—child- 
hood, manhood, and old age: the first corresponding to the period 
before the law, the second to that under the law, and the third to 


9 De Civ. Dei, XII, 14. 
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the new dispensation of grace under Christ and the Spirit. Some- 
times he distinguishes six ages: infancy, childhood, youth, early man- 
hood, later manhood, and old age. To neutralize the unhappy im- 
plications that Christ appeared when humanity had become aged, 
the explanation is offered that old age, though marked by physical 
decline, ought to be and can be a time for the renewal of the spir- 
itual life. We cannot dwell upon the use that Augustine makes of 
these chronological divisions to indicate the cardinal stages in the 
historic progress of the race. It must suffice to mention in this con- 
nection three considerations of special interest: he is the first Chris- 
tian theologian to emphasize the fact that the course of man’s prog- 
ress has been from the East to the West; he insisted, contrary to 
many of his predecessors, that the last age—the one beginning with 
the advent of Christ—is of incalculable length; and, though he him- 
self had formerly shared the chiliastic hopes of the primitive Church, 
he gave the weight of his authority to the view that became widely 
accepted, that the millennium of the Apocalypse is the present reign 
of Christ in the Catholic Church and that the progress of the King- 
dom of God does not wait on the return of the Lord to judgment. 

We have seen that Augustine regards the agelong contest between 
the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena as the very sum of universal 
history. It was therefore natural for him to stress another idea that 
was destined to play a leading role in philosophies of history ever 
since,—progress can be achieved in a sinful world through conflict 
only. The battle, it must be remembered, is between the two com- 
munities, not necessarily between the Church and the state, save as 
these embody the antagonistic spirits of the communities. For the 
state is a natural and also, like the Church, a divinely sanctioned in- 
stitute of society. It is the outgrowth of the family and as such 
would have come into being even if man had never sinned. It can 
do much to further human welfare: Augustine has an epochal sig- 
nificance by reason of his evaluation of those blessings of peace, in- 
ternal and external, which it is the chief task of the state to procure 
and maintain for its citizens. But in general, it must be admitted, 
he falls short in his appreciation of what a well-ordered state can 
contribute to political, industrial, scientific, educational, and aes- 
thetic development.*° The trouble with empirical states is that so 
many of their members belong to the civitas terrena. What is 


10 Cf, “St. Augustine’s Conception of the State,” in Church History (March, 1935). 
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needed is the true righteousness of the Christian faith, the super- 
natural justitia that gives to all—and first and foremost to God— 
what is due. But if, on the one hand, he was the very father of the 
Catholic Dogma of the Church, his doctrines of sin, grace, and pre- 
destination, on the other, were destined to undermine this hierarchi- 
cal system and to make the Church, as the regnum Christi, the domi- 
nating factor in the historic progress of the race." 


IV 


Inseparable from the idea of progress through conflict is the ques- 
tion of the end or aim of the whole course of history. Augustine’s 
teleology, as one might infer from what has been said, finds its center, 
not in the sphere of the terrestrial developments themselves, but in 
their final consummation in the transcendent realm. He takes the 
Biblical prophecies as revelations of the real purpose governing all 
history. To cite a single passage—one pertaining to the members 
of the civitas Dei: ‘All to which the New Testament invites us be- 
longs to that future inheritance which awaits us in the world to come, 
and is offered for our acceptance as the earnest that we may, in its 
own due time, obtain that of which it is the pledge.” * 

In particular, Augustine deals with the teleology of history from 
two points of view. 

On the one hand, looking at the problem from the manward side, 
he regards history as a divinely appointed pedagogy. ‘The supreme 
benefits of the educational process pertain, to be sure, only to “the 
people of God,” the elect, for only they can “gradually rise from 
earthly to heavenly things, and from the visible to the invisible.” * 
The training, therefore, aims at something far higher than the multi- 
plication of material comforts, the improvement of manners, the 
establishment of more efficient and more righteous governments, or 
even the advancement of art and science—however helpful to man- 
kind these all may be. Nor is the word “freedom,” that Reinkens 
made the primary consideration, sufficiently comprehensive to denote 
the true end of this Christian discipline. To convey his meaning 
Augustine borrows from the Hebraic tradition one of its most preg- 
nant terms—that “peace’’ that embraces all temporal and spiritual 


11 Otto Piper, God in History (1939), especially Ch. VI. 

12 De Civ. Dei, XXI, 15. 

18 [bid., X, 14. 

14 Die Geschichtsphilosophie des heiligen Augustinus (1866). 
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good because it consists “in the perfectly ordered and harmonious 
enjoyment of God and of one another in God”; a peace of which the 
heavenly city even now “‘in its state of pilgrimage”’ has a blessed fore- 
taste."° Like later philosophers of history,“* he makes much of its 
ethical values, placing these far above material considerations; but 
higher still are the spiritual benefits to be derived from this teaching 
by example. The very thesis of the City of God may be found in 
the text quoted in the opening chapter: “God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble,” and the only adequate goal of the 
progress through conflict is that set forth in the last chapter—the 
eternal peace with its vision and fruition of God. 

On the other hand, viewed from the divine side history is inter- 
preted by Augustine as a vindication of God. The study of his 
providential and gracious activities issues in a genuine theodicy. Of 
course, our apologist must confess that it is the glory of God, even 
in his fullest self-manifestations, to conceal much that we should like 
to know, though it may properly be maintained that hidden motives 
and causes are not necessarily unjust.’’ Nor do the presence and 
power of permitted sin in angelic or human life impugn either the 
holiness or the omnipotence of God. But despite his superlative 
gifts and his lifelong occupation with the mystery of moral evil, 
Augustine, like all others who have wrestled with this problem of 
our individual and racial life, leaves many questions unanswered. 
Some helpful suggestions are offered, particularly the proved fact 
that a righteous God often overrules sin to a good end, and the in- 
spiring reminder that what matters for the sufferer is not what, but 
in what spirit, he endures. With his keen appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, Augustine is fond of giving point to the truth that a fine pic- 
ture must have its dark lines and shadows and that properly managed 
discords in music may enrich the harmony of the composition as a 
whole. But this Neo-Platonic strain in his thinking comes near to 
destroying his more evangelical teaching concerning the ethical and 
especially the religious significance of sin. Above all, his view of 
the final outcome of history is far less satisfactory to Christians of to- 
day than it was to their predecessors through the centuries. Accord- 
ing to Augustine, only a few are to be saved, the great majority of the 

15 De Civ. Dei, XIX, 17. 

16 Reference may be made to Shailer Mathews, The Spiritual Interpretation of History 


(1916), and Shirley J. Case, The Christian Philosophy of History (1943). 
17 De Civ. Dei, IV, 17; V, 21. 
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race being eternally lost. No doubt, the former may be said to 
glorify the grace of God and the latter his justice; but a fairer read- 
ing of the Biblical evidence ought to have yielded a brighter outlook 
and a more convincing theodicy. 


Vv 


We have been trying to evaluate Augustine’s interpretation of his- 
tory by ascertaining to what extent he has fulfilled three main re- 
quirements of a valid philosophy of history: that the inductive study 
embrace the whole mass of the relevant facts; that it yield a legitimate 
law of progress; and that it reveal a proper end or goal. We have 
seen that he was less successful with the first of these tasks than with 
the second and the third. But a fourth essential remains to be con- 
sidered: the historic process must have an adequate author. And it 
is in his treatment of this phase of the problem that Augustine may 
be said to have made his most important contribution to the right 
understanding of history. With resolute fidelity to the central fact 
in historic Christianity he proclaims God as the Creator and Re- 
deemer of the race who himself takes and keeps the initiative in 
establishing and promoting his kingdom among men. ‘Time and 
again he argues that the only other possibilities—fate or necessity, 
chance or fortune—must be rejected, not only because they are in- 
compatible with the truth of Biblical history but also because they 
are psychologically untenable on account of their denial of human 
freedom and responsibility and, by consequence, of all progress 
through corporate endeavor. 

As we have seen, Augustine has failed to do justice to the second- 
ary causes operative in the historic process and to the problem of 
their relation to the First Cause. He is content to regard the whole 
phenomenal world, including everything pertaining to mankind, 
from the viewpoint of the Christian faith, which maintains that 
Christ by his very death on the cross became the Lord of life en- 
trusted with all power in heaven and on earth; a Redeemer who not 
only makes his kingdom the consummation of all history but is him- 
self the supreme creative and ruling force in history, according to his 
own testimony: “My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 
It is, of course, often said that this emphasis on the sovereignty of 
God, and especially on his activity in predestination, takes all mean- 
ing out of history. But this is a difficulty that besets every teleologi- 
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cal interpretation of human life; it is common to all who believe in 
a personal God. Augustine, after doing his best to vindicate the 
divine honor by making man alone responsible for his sin and guilt, 
would sum up his spiritual wisdom in much the same terms as those 
which Troeltsch found suitable: ‘Grace and Election are the mystery 
and the essence of history.” We may add that in this double truth 
lies the reason for the fact that history, interpreted as it is by the 
author of the City of God, has ever been a stronghold of theism. 





THE HEBRAIC AND HELLENIC STRANDS 
IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By JAMES D. SMART 


N SETTING Hebraism and Hellenism in contrast with each 
other, the primary intention is not to make a historical study 
of the differences between two ancient forms of faith and life 

but to clarify the significance of two all-important factors in the 
life of modern man. By Hebraism is meant not merely the faith 
and life of certain Hebrews in Old Testament times but also the 
consummation of that faith and life in Christianity. The prefer- 
ence for the term Hebraism instead of Christianity is because it is 
in its peculiarly Hebraic characteristics that Christianity stands most 
sharply contrasted with Hellenism, and it is when these, which are 
not accidental but essential characteristics, are allowed to fall into 
the background that the contradictions between Christianity and 
Hellenism are no longer clearly seen and confusion sets in. The 
effect of this fusion and confusion is what might be expected from 
the union of contradictories; the sharpness and uniqueness of both 
the Hebraic and the Hellenic tradition are lost, each being com- 
promised with the other; truths are set forth in clothing which does 
not belong to them with a resultant hollowness and loss of faith; and 
an inner tension is set up, the hidden contradictions struggling to 
come to the surface. The attempt to disentangle Hebraism and 
Christianity from Hellenism is therefore no indication of a lack of 
appreciation for what the Greeks have done for mankind; ungrate- 
ful and ignorant of the elements which have gone to make up his 
own thought would be the man who disowned that indebtedness. 
The endeavor is made to recover an appreciation of each tradition 
in its uniqueness and undistorted by assimilation to the other. 


I 


The confusion of the voices of Palestine and of Greece takes place 
on every level of thought and life. Platonism, or a modern varia- 
tion of Platonism, is preached quite often from the pulpits of our 
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Churches and ministers and people alike are quite unaware that it 
is anything other than the Christian Gospel. There could be no 
better illustration of this than the most widely current conceptions 
of a future life. There is among men in general a very meagre 
awareness that what the Scriptures teach is a doctrine of death and 
resurrection; the Greek doctrine of the intrinsic immortality of the 
soul has swept the field almost clear with hardly anyone realiz- 
ing what has happened. It is taken for granted that when the 
Scriptures speak of resurrection and eternal life, they differ only 
in expression from Platonic thought. Thus C. H. Dodd can say, 
“Christian thought after the New Testament has often used, quite 
justifiably, Platonic and other conceptions of the immortality of the 
soul as the intellectual forms ofits faith.”* This has become a 
commonplace of present-day theology and the faith of ordinary folk 
who know nothing of theology is directly in line with it. It all 
seems to amount to the same thing. Actually, two completely dif- 
ferent religions lie behind these two conceptions. Belief in the 
intrinsic immortality of the soul belongs to a scheme of things which 
is based upon man’s belief in man. It may be and usually is con- 
ditioned by moral considerations but that does not change its es- 
sential orientation—man’s conviction of his own worth and his right 
to be immortal. 

In contrast to this, the Scriptural doctrine of death and resurrec- 
tion is part of a viewpoint which seeks to remove from man every 
excuse for believing in himself, which tells him that even as a spir- 
itual being he has naturally no end before him except death—death, 
that is, in its New Testament sense, where it is no mere physical 
event but the antithesis of that life which came to light in Jesus 
Christ. Even in his highest and noblest human achievements man 
remains corruptible and mortal. ‘The corruptible puts on incor- 
ruption and the mortal puts on immortality only by the creative act 
of God as he brings to pass among men his new creation which in its 
very nature is life eternal. Immortality is the gift of God and not 
the inalienable possession of man. It is then no longer possible for 
man to rest complacently in a comfortable assurance of his own im- 
mortality, for, this other alternative of death looming up, he is con- 
fronted by radical decisions. 

There are implications also for the general conduct of life, the one 


1C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible, Nisbet, London, 1928, p. 219. 
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belief leading inevitably to an attitude of self-assurance which degen- 
erates quickly into immovable smugness, while the other produces 
a humbling of the natural man which opens the way for incalculable 
developments. ‘The confusion of the two, however, amounts to 
nothing more or less than the substitution of the easier and more 
agreeable Greek faith for the more radical Hebrew and Christian 
one. This will serve as an introductory illustration of the problem 
which confronts us and of how intimately it is interwoven in the 
very texture of our life and faith. 


II 


There is much to be learned from the parallels between the medi- 
eval and the modern situations. Medieval civilization and its the- 
ology were a vast synthesis of the Greek and the Christian traditions. 
So successful was the synthesis that the very awareness of the distinc- 
tion between the two elements passed almost wholly away. Both 
Hellenism and Hebraism lost themselves (in more than one sense) 
in this new unity, and both suffered sterility and stagnation as a 
result of it. In the Renaissance, Hellenism began to rebel against 
the frustration of its life in this uncongenial and compromising part- 
nership and to assert itself afresh in terms of its own uniqueness. In 
the Reformation, the Hebraic-Christian element broke free from the 
synthesis which was suffocating it and insisted upon being received 
as a message distinct from any that man could hear from other quar- 
ters. The fruitfulness of the Renaissance and Reformation was that 
in them for a time men stopped that smudging of distinctions and 
cancellation of radical characteristics which belongs to all synthesiz- 
ing, and both Greece and Palestine were permitted to have their say 
regardless of how much they might contradict each other. Confu- 
sion gave way to clarity, and life was, in part at least, delivered from 
a besetting paralysis. 

Modern Western civilization represents a renewed attempt at a 
synthesis between Hellenism and Christianity. But because the 
world has grown so much more complex, and particularly because 
both the Reformation and the Renaissance continue to make con- 
verts, the synthesis has remained a precarious one and has never 
established itself as completely as in medieval times. Nevertheless 
it exists in every aspect of our life, most often unrecognized, yet con- 
ditioning our approach to the questions which concern us in every 
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sphere. Of philosophy Alfred North Whitehead says, “The safest 
general characterisation of the European philosophical tradition is 
that it consists of a series of foot-notes to Plato.” * Since philosophy 
is likely to be a systematized expression of the spirit of the age, the 
predominance of philosophical idealism of various brands may be 
taken as an indication of the measure in which our age has been 
Hellenic in its spirit. The main tradition of modern theology has 
followed a similar course. Schleiermacher, translating the dialogues 
of Plato, and in his theology seeking to fuse into a single entity all 
that was best in the Greek and in the Christian, is symbolic of a cen- 
tury and a half of theological endeavor. So pervasive was this syn- 
thesizing spirit in England by the middle of last century that it 
drew from that staunch friend of Reformation thought, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, the cry, “Oh, there is nothing so emasculating as 
the atmosphere of Eclecticism! Who that has dwelt in it has not 
longed for the keen mountain misty air of Calvinism, for anything, 
however biting, that would stir him to action?” * A modern English 
theologian such as W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, takes as his 
aim, and as the only reasonable aim of all Christian theology, a blend- 
ing of Hellenism and Christianity. ‘“Iwo great streams flow to- 
gether into the sea of Christian thought about God—the Hebrew 
and the Greek.’’* Between these two, according to his way of think- 
ing, there are no serious incongruities, they are rather comple- 
mentary one to the other. It is not surprizing that Matthews has 
little love for the Reformers but a profound respect for Thomas 
Aquinas. More than a few modern Protestants have recognized a 
strong affinity with Maritain and Gilson, naively expressing their 
preference for Roman Catholic synthesists, medieval and modern, 
without realizing the underlying reason for the preference. 

But it is not only in philosophy and theology that this process has 
been at work; it reaches out into every aspect of our modern world. 
Edwyn Bevan, who should be able to recognize Greek influence 
when he sees it, alleges that our Western civilization is still in very 
small measure Christian and in a very large measure Hellenic. 
‘When men contrast our modern Western civilization with Eastern 
2 Quoted by J. H. Muirhead on the title-page of his The Platonic Tradition in Anglo- 


Saxon Philosophy, Allen and Unwin, London, 1931, a book which shows the extent to which 


modern philosophy has its origin in Greece. 
8 Frederick Maurice, Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, Scribner's, 1884, vol. II, p. 339. 
4 W. R. Matthews, God in Christian Thought and Experience, Nisbet, London, 1931, p. 39. 
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civilizations, when they lay stress upon our standards of political life, 
our intellectual emancipation, our mastery over the forces of Nature, 
they are pointing rather to the Hellenic, rationalist factor in our 
civilization than to the Christian. . . . All the development of 
knowledge, of command over the forces of Nature, of purposeful 
order, which is meant by the term ‘Western Civilization’ to-day, has 
had for its moving principle a rationalism whose origin is to be found 
in the Greek city-states.” * With this judgment another scholar 
deeply versed in all things Hellenic, Sir R. W. Livingstone, agrees. 
“Superficially at least, Western civilization owes far more to Greece 
than to Palestine. If Greece had never existed, our world would 
have been impossible. If Palestine had never existed, if we de- 
scended in a straight line from Greece and Rome, if no Jewish or 
Christian influence had ever touched us, Europe, at least on the sur- 
face, might have been not very different from what it is to-day.” ° 
To Greece, as he points out, we owe our forms of literature, philoso- 
phy, art, science, political institutions and ideas. Perhaps these 
writers have underestimated the Christian influence, but they have 
indicated the indisputably overwhelming influence of Hellenism 
on every side. Little wonder then that it should press in upon the 
minds of Christian theologians and Christian believers alike and 
find some means of entrance even into the very texture of their faith 
and life! We do not become Hellenists necessarily through the 
study of Plato and Aristotle or the reading of the Greek dramatists. 
Because of the elements incorporated in our modern world, it is im- 
possible for us to think or to feel without having our thoughts and 
feelings conditioned by this Hellenic stream in which we stand. 
Hellenism is not to be considered as an alien tradition to which by 
contemplation we may turn, but, insofar as we share in Western 
culture, we are born into a world saturated with Hellenism, and 
we breathe it in unconsciously from our earliest moments.” 

It is not hard then to understand the drive toward a synthesis of 
Greek and Christian elements in our world. The passion for unity 
is one of the deepest forces working in human nature. The mind 


5 Edwyn Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity, Allen and Unwin, London, 1922, pp. 6, 15. 

6R. W. Livingstone, “Christianity and Hellenism,” Hibbert Journal, vol. XX XIII, 1934-35, 
p- 359. 

7 This suggests the importance of Greek studies for theological students. As in the Scrip- 
tures they seek to understand Christianity in the light of its origin, so in Greek studies they 
should seek to understand in the light of its origin the civilization in which their Christianity 


has to make its way. 
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instinctively tries to reduce the world of its experience to a unity. 
But surely we have learned the peril of assuming a unity where there 
is none. If there is an essential contradiction existing between ele- 
ments and this contradiction is overlooked, the result of fusion is 
likely to be the loss in both elements of the uniqueness which orig- 
inally gave them life and meaning and the setting up of hidden ten- 
sions which, if left unresolved, have in them the power of destroying 
the whole. 


III 


A number of important studies toward a clarification of this prob- 
lem have appeared in recent years. There is much that is of value 
in this regard in a book which appeared some years ago but deserves 
to be remembered, Professor Maurice Hutton’s The Greek Point of 
View, for, with all his immersion in things Greek, Professor Hutton 
had an insight into the essentials of Christianity which enabled him 
to see very clearly the distinction between the Greek and the Chris- 
tian. Quotations may be taken almost at random: “The philoso- 
pher’s life—is not the ‘inner life’ of which Christianity speaks,—it is 
a laborious self-culture but wholly intellectual: not moral, the life 


of a Goethe, not of a Wesley or a Newman or a Keble” (p. 23). 
“There is a considerable gulf between the self-examination of Soc- 
rates, convinced of ignorance, and the self-examination of the Chris- 


sce 


tian convinced of sin” (p. 26). Ye must be born again,’ says 
Christ; and Socrates has said something of the same kind when he 
describes life as thought and thought as a second birth or ‘a conver- 
sion,’ but this second birth or ‘conversion’ is above all things intel- 
lectual and not moral” (p. 26). ““The virtues of the inner life, by 
which are meant, I presume, humility and modesty and purity of 
thought, have no near kin in the Greek family of virtues—the Greek 
has no word in his language for humility” (pp. 26 f). In consider- 
able detail Professor Hutton shows that Greek wisdom never pro- 
fessed to be or was anything more than an enlightened and pruden- 
tial selfishness. Thus Christian wisdom which spoke of a man 
“crucifying self’ sounded to the Greek like sheer imprudence and 
utter foolishness. He also points out that Greek rationalism, bas- 
ing life entirely upon understanding and logical explanation, natu- 
rally drifts into materialism, for, he says, “If a man must be governed 
by understanding, it will be by the understanding of the lower things 
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of life, for the highest things pass understanding; of peace (true 
peace), of righteousness, of wisdom, a man has a suspicion, a vision, 
a gleam, a divination, but not yet comprehension” (p. 57). At cer- 
tain points Socrates and Plato do seem to come near the Hebrew 
prophets and even to Jesus in what they say, but “it is not their 
dominant tone; it is an interlude in the drama of their philosophy” 
(p. 151). Thus the Greek and the Christian are made to stand apart 
from each other and it is evident that a facile harmonizing of two 
such traditions must result in the loss of essential elements either in 
the one or in the other. 

The sharpness of these distinctions comes out in a more uncom- 
promising manner in Thaddaeus Zielinski’s Religion of Ancient 
Greece in Outline, published in 1926. Zielinski writes of Greek 
religion not only as a painstaking scholar but as an enthusiastic be- 
liever. The faith of the ancient Greeks he recognizes to be in all 
essentials his own faith as a modern idealist, the differences in ex- 
pression between them and him being only surface differences such 
as one might expect in two widely separated ages. The conscious- 
ness of the mysterious life of nature surrounding him, of life infused 
with spirit and with divinity, the seeing of God “‘in the road itself, 
in the yellowing meadow, in the fragrant grove, in the ripening 
grace of the garden,” the intimate concern of the deities with the 
homely details of daily life, the discovery of a revelation of God in 
the beauty of art, music and poetry, the easy friendliness between 
a man and his gods, the practical common-sense of Greek moral 
teaching; all these things appeal to Zielinski as necessary elements 
in the religion of an intelligent modern man, and he finds them in 
the religion of ancient Greece. But most interesting is the hos- 
tility which he displays from time to time toward the Old Testa- 
ment with its transcendent God and toward everything distinctively 
Judaic. Judaistic transcendentalism is “poison.” “The religion 
of the Old Testament,” he avers, ‘‘violently tears our natural feel- 
ing of gratitude away from that which immediately calms and ca- 
resses us (i.e. Nature) and diverts it to a hypothetical Creator.” 
Everything praiseworthy in Christianity is attributed to a Hellenic 
source, the tragedy being that Hellenized Christianity should have 
remained chained to the Old Testament. The medieval Church 
is recognized as embodying a very full development of the Hellenic, 
with, however, an incomplete expulsion of the Judaic. The Refor- 
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mation was the “re-Judaization of Christianity,” but the neo-hu- 
manism of the last two centuries has swept all before it, expelling 
the Judaic elements from modern religion and securing in a very 
large measure the triumph of the Hellenic. The chief value of 
the book is in showing how thoroughly Greek is much that in our 
present-day world passes as Christian and in exposing the underly- 
ing antagonism of the Greek tradition toward the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition, an antagonism which is the product of fundamental con- 
tradictions between the two. 

Professor C. N. Cochrane of the University of Toronto has made 
a valuable contribution toward the further clarification of this 
problem in his Christianity and Classical Culture, published in 1940. 
Under his hand, classical culture, originating in Greece and reaching 
its full flower in the Roman Empire, seems actually to come alive 
again and in the very presence of the reader to be working out its 
destiny step by step. Hellenism ceases to be merely a complex of 
ideas and reveals itself as a complete form of life both for indi- 
viduals and for society. Its basic assumptions being accepted, the 
consequences of those assumptions in every aspect of human life 
seem to follow with relentless precision. A people committed to 
the Hellenic approach to reality and to Hellenic conceptions of man, 
of the world, and of God, is driven forward into the dilemmas which 
are implicit in those conceptions and in that approach. But at point 
after point in his delineation of ancient classicism Professor Cochrane 
seems to be describing the very civilization in which we are living 
to-day. The ideals, the forms of life, the characters, the problems, 
the solutions proposed, and the dilemmas to be faced all are haunt- 
ingly familiar, and once more it is driven home upon our minds to 
what an extent our civilization is Hellenic, not just in the details 
of its life but in its basic form and spirit. 

Into this world of classicism came Christianity, in its assumptions 
and in its approach to life standing in direct contrast and contra- 
diction to classicism. “The doctrine of the Trinity provided the 
basis for a radically new and unclassical account of the structure and 
content of experience.” It was not just a modification and reforma- 
tion of existing civilization in certain details which Christianity 
required. It went to the very roots of classical civilization and chal- 
lenged the validity of the assumptions upon which it was built. If 
Christianity was right, then classicism was wrong, not only in the 
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deification of its rulers but in its whole conception of God and of 
God’s relationship to man, in its view of man’s nature, and in its 
consequent interpretation of the entire body of human experience. 
Christianity constituted thus a serious threat to the continuance of 
classical civilization and by Hellenists of clear vision was recognized 
as such. But more serious by far for the Church than any attacks 
upon it by enthusiastic Hellenists was the presence within the 
Church of some who from a very early day were eager to combine 
all that was best in Christianity with all that was best in Hellenism. 
It was only natural that men of faith should try to make themselves 
more at home in the culture of their day, but it was fatal for Chris- 
tianity when this was secured by pushing out of sight everything in 
Christianity which might prove offensive to the mind of a cultured 
Greek. The doctrinal pronouncements of the early centuries were 
endeavors by the Church to guard first at one point and then at 
another against the substitution of a Hellenic faith for the essential 
Christian faith. By no means was the Church always completely 
successful. But its theological formulas, far from being, as Harnack 
alleged, a covering over of the original simple Gospel with Greek 
intellectual forms and rationalizings, were actually the barriers 
erected by the Church to protect its original Gospel against the 
in-sweeping tide of Hellenism. 

Professor Cochrane is convinced, however, that a synthesis of 
Christianity and classicism is possible in which Christianity does 
not surrender its own true nature, and this acceptable synthesis he 
discovers in Augustine. He admits that much in Augustine belongs 
to Hellenism and not to Christianity, but these elements he refuses 
to recognize as belonging to the essential Augustine, regarding them 
rather as vestiges of the old world out of which Augustine had come, 
lingering on in him and not yet decisively thrown aside. 

It is here that another recent work makes its contribution. Pro- 
fessor Anders Nygren of Sweden, in his three volumes on Agape and 
Eros, A Study of the Christian Idea of Love, 1932-1939, would chal- 
lenge Professor Cochrane at this point. “The Hellenism which Coch- 
rane dismisses as unessential in Augustine, Nygren shows to be an 
integral part of Augustine’s most mature thought. Nygren sees the 
peculiar significance of Augustine in the fact that not only in his 
thought but in himself personally, in his whole being, the two 
streams were for the first time really blended into one. “The syn- 
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thesis of the Eros and Agape motifs, which Origen had already pro- 
duced but the Church would not then accept, is completed in Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of Caritas in a form which the Church could accept 
without reservation” (p. 337). But it was a synthesis, and as such 
united in itself contradictory elements, the antagonism between 
which had eventually to come to the surface and make the synthesis 
no longer credible. The smashing of Augustine’s synthesis came 
with the Reformation, and this in spite of Luther’s indebtedness to 
certain elements in Augustine. There is reason for doubt, there- 
fore, whether Cochrane’s dependence upon Augustine for a solution 
of the problem of Hebraism and Hellenism can be considered satis- 
factory. He is using Augustine as a haven of refuge instead of fol- 
lowing his own argument to its logical conclusion and facing the 
radical contradiction which exists between the Greek world and the 
Christian. Our minds naturally seek to evade such radical issues, 
and more than one who has seen the problem and for whom the 
Thomist synthesis is altogether too Hellenic in its complection has 
been finding Augustine a very present help in time of trouble. 

It is here that Nygren’s work is of greatest value. In his first vol- 
ume he brings out clearly the contrast between the Greek and the 
Christian attitudes to life, the motif of the Greek being a self- 
centered Eros and the motif of the Christian a God-centered Agape. 
Agape is the love of God which descends in human form in Jesus 
Christ and through him becomes the energizing power in human 
lives. Agape is thus the downward movement of the self-giving 
divine love. But Eros is the upward movement of the human soul 
to seek the divine. It is “the endeavour of the soul to escape from 
the fetters of sense and seek the satisfaction of its highest spiritual 
needs in the eternal and the true.” The Greek can never think of 
God loving; God is always the object of man’s love; man does the 
loving. The Christian bases everything upon God's active love for 
man, and he speaks in very uncertain terms about man’s ability of 
himself to love God. Man’s love to God is regarded always as merely 
the response called forth by God's love to man. ‘To the Greek, man 
is the active subject upon whom everything depends; to the Chris- 
tian, God is the active subject upon whom everything depends. 

Nygren, in opening up the implications of Agape, goes back into 
the Old Testament and shows that Agape embodies conceptions of 
God and man to which the Old Testament Scriptures bear con- 
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sistent witness. Agape is the ultimate outcome of a faith which had 
begun to show itself in the prophets and psalmists. In fact, again 
and again in the first three centuries the Old Testament proved the 
only safeguard of the life of Agape against confusion with the Greek 
Eros. Not only Marcion but each new movement to Hellenize 
Christianity found in the Old Testament conceptions of creation, sin, 
and redemption insuperable stumbling-blocks. The Greek mind, 
with its exaltation of spirit and depression of the flesh, could not 
bring itself to believe that the world of the flesh was God's creation, 
that in Christ God actually came in the form of human flesh, or that 
redemption should be not just of the soul but of the fleshly, bodily 
life of man in this world. At these points Christian and Hellenist 
stood in irreconcilable opposition. It is not two variant forms of a 
single spiritual life which stand confronting each other, as Paul 
Elmer More would have us believe, but two faiths, two wholly differ- 
ent interpretations of human experience, two attitudes to life, two 
contradictory conceptions of how man is to be saved, in fact two dif- 
ferent Gods. Commitment to the one necessarily involves the relin- 
quishing of the other. 


IV 


It is of course much simpler to deal with our problem at the safe 
distance of the centuries than as an immediate problem of our own 
existence in the present-day world. Objective consideration may 
make plain to us that Hellenism as a faith and as a basis for life is, 
in spite of seeming parallels, something quite other than Christianity. 
But it is another matter and a much more difficult one to discern 
wherein the life of which we are a part is being based on Hellenic 
presuppositions rather than upon Christian ones. The orator stands 
forth and declaims, “I believe in man; I have an unshakeable con- 
fidence in his ultimate triumph through the gifts and powers which 
God has placed within him.’’ That seems to encourage man in his 
higher strivings, so he assents to the orator’s faith and proceeds to 
build a world upon the foundation of confidence in himself and in 
his fellowmen. Moreover, since this has been presented to him as 
the Christian faith, it seems to him to be Christianity which is being 
made untenable when the experience of life destroys his optimism 
concerning man. In fact, as Irving Babbitt has pointed out, this 
romantic optimism about man in the mass leads by way of disillu- 
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sionment to actual detestation of the specific men with whom one 
has to live in the world. It is therefore a matter of extreme concern 
to the Church that a faith concerning man is propagated widely 
within it which is not the Christian faith concerning man, that men 
are encouraged to base their lives upon a confidence which is an 
impossibility for a believing Christian. The Christian faith permits 
us to have no faith in man, even the most moral and religious man, 
except insofar as God's Spirit, which is the Spirit of Jesus Christ, is 
dwelling in him and working through him. Our faith is not in man 
of himself but in God and in what God can do with our human life 
when he is given free entrance. It is a different kind of man, a dif- 
ferent society, a different world, which is created by that faith. A 
Church which loses the Christian insight concerning man, turning 
from it to a humanistic faith in what man can do by the exercise of 
his own wisdom and spirituality—of course with God’s assistance— 
ought in honesty to substitute the name of Plato for the name of 
Jesus and to acknowledge frankly that its gospel is not Christian but 
Greek. 

Yet closer to each of us is the personal implication of this problem. 
All our thinking is conditioned by the culture in which our life has 
developed. We cannot step outside ourselves and look at the alter- 
natives from a purely objective standpoint. We look always from 
a point within the stream of faith and culture to which we belong 
and what we see, however we may have sharpened our vision by 
scholarly discipline, is conditioned by where we stand within that 
stream. We may expect therefore that, since our culture has been 
so strongly Hellenic, we shall be found looking out upon life at many 
points not as Christians but as Greeks. What help is there for us in 
this dilemma? For Christian ministers the dilemma is particularly 
acute since the welfare of others rests upon them and a falsity in the 
Gospel they proclaim can have vicious effects over a wide area and 
for a long time. What seems at the moment of utterance to be 
merely a confusion of ideas may in the outworking of life eventuate 
for individuals and for society in a disastrous confusion and an utter 
disorder of life. It is an almost terrifying responsibility which rests 
upon the Christian minister. Well-meaning as he may be, he may 
so easily turn life into wrong channels. In that dilemma we begin 
to understand the necessity that the working minister should be a 
theologian, not a theologian in the academic sense of one who con- 
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ducts scholarly researches apart from the work of the ministry, but 
rather one who, with the utmost thoroughness, is constantly probing 
into the question whether or not the Gospel he preaches is truly 
Christian. He will be forced then, instead of taking for granted 
that the message and principles shaped in him by various influences 
are reasonably adequate, to let the Scriptures speak with sharpness 
in contradiction to him and to discover in the history of Christian 
thought the very selfsame errors which have crept in upon him. 
What is needed is a theology in which all the life not only of the 
Church but of the world will be brought under the scrutiny of the 
Christian revelation. For only where the grace and truth which are 
in Jesus Christ become visible in the world does it become possible 
to see the line between what is Christian and what is not Christian. 
Only when a theology of that kind has been re-established as a part 
of the work of the active minister is there likely to be an escape from 
the paralyzing confusion in which Greek and Christian conceptions 
of God, man, life, and immortality are hopelessly intermingled. 
The Church must make up its mind, that if it is to be the repre- 
sentative of the Christian Gospel in the world, it cannot be the rep- 
resentative of any and every spiritual interpretation of life. 

The Old Testament, having in the past proved the Church’s 
strongest defence against Hellenism, may well be the means of clari- 
fying also the issues of our day. It is worthy of consideration that 
the unpopularity of the Old Testament in recent years has been 
caused by a fundamental discordance between its essential utterances 
and the prevalent spirit of both religion and culture. Modern man 
has with good reason a positive distaste for the Old Testament, for in 
the sharpest fashion it challenges him in his beliefs. in his attitudes 
and in the order of his life. Its ways of thinking are not his ways of 
thinking. Therefore he is easier in his mind if it remains closed. 
Thus, it is of the greatest importance today that Old Testament schol- 
arship should go another stage beyond its investigations of the lit- 
erature of the Old Testament and should set before men that which 
is unique and basic in the message of the Old Testament. We have 
been listening long enough to the voice of Greece. Even the Old 
Testament, in part, has at times been ingeniously interpreted into 
a medium for its expression (e.g. the idealism of the prophets!). 

Now let us hear the voice which sounds from the Old Testament 
in its uniqueness, in distinction from all the other voices which sound 
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elsewhere in our world. It is not likely to be heard plainly until 
the Church begins to dig into the Old Testament with all the tools 
which scholarship makes available, but with an awareness that it is 
the voice of God himself, the same voice which sounded in its full- 
ness in Jesus Christ. If neglect of the Old Testament left. us helpless 
before an in-sweeping tide of Hellenism, perhaps a revival of interest 
in the theological significance of the Old Testament would be a step 
towards our deliverance from the confusion of faiths which besets us. 


V 


Are we then to regard Hellenism as an unmitigated source of evil 
for the Christian man, from which he can only pray that he may be 
delivered? Must Christianity always be the enemy of that culture 
of man of which Hellenism is merely the classic expression? By no 
means. All that Greece sends down to us across the centuries of 
beauty, goodness, and truth we receive with open and thankful 
minds, just as we are willing to receive God's good gifts from what- 
ever quarter he may choose to send them. If Plato can teach us 
to think, then we thank him and love him for it. But if even the 
most gracious of our Greek schoolmasters seeks to inculcate in us a 
faith which makes the Gospel of Christ and him crucified to be fool- 
ishness, we need count it no discourtesy to resist him and to deny the 
faith to which he would lead us. Whatever we may receive from 
Greece, if we are to be Christians, the faith by which we live must 
come to us and must come ever afresh from the Christian revelation 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 












THE CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER“ 
By JOHN FosTER DULLES 


OU are going out into the world at one of the critical periods 

of human history. It will be the period when victory is con- 

summated and when the task of preserving civilization will 
pass from the military to the civilian. The decade following this 
war will determine whether the nations will move toward another 
great war, or whether they will move toward peaceful solutions of 
the future differences which inevitably will arise. 

During this critical period, you will often ask yourselves, and you 
will often be asked: What can the Churches do to influence the pat- 
tern of the future? 

My judgment is that their influence can be decisive. 

That judgment is very different from that with which I started a 
career of international activity. For many years it never occurred 
to me that the Christian Gospel had any practical bearing on the 
solution of international problems. I came to my present view only 
after thirty years of experience with futility. 

At the Second Hague Peace Conference, in 1907, I saw the dele- 
gates of each nation, in the name of peace and humanity, maneuver 
for rules of war that would give their nation some advantage in the 
next war. 

In Central America, I saw differences settled by the coercive use 
of our economic power. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, I saw national rivalries so disunite 
the principal Allies that neither Wilson’s program for a League of 
Nations, nor Clemenceau’s program for a permanently weakened 
Germany, ever emerged from Treaty words into living realities. 

In 1923, during the French occupation of the Ruhr, I saw bal- 
ance of power politics wreck a program substantially worked out 
between the German, French, and Belgian governments whereby 
Germany would voluntarily cease passive resistance and resume rep- 
aration deliveries. 

As counsel in relation to many post-war stabilization and rehabili- 


* This article is the address delivered by the author to the Graduating Class of Princeton 
Theological Seminary on May 16, 1944, and is published with his consent. 
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tation loans, I saw their purpose frustrated. Borrowers used the 
proceeds to build up military establishments and lenders demanded 
the letter of their bond, while their nations refused to accept the 
goods and services through which alone repayment could be made. 

At the German debt conferences which immediately followed Hit- 
ler becoming Chancellor, I saw Germany’s policy poised between 
pursuit of international trade and pursuit of autarchy. I saw that 
policy swing to autarchy when the United States, for reasons of 
domestic policy, wrecked the contemporaneous London Economic 
Conference of 1933. Subsequently, in Germany, I saw the Nazi 
Party, by new scientific techniques for arousing mass emotion, in- 
still in the German people a perverse belief in a “new order” to be 
achieved by force and administered by a German Herrenvolk. 

At the 1937 Paris session of the Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, held under the auspices of the League of Nations, I saw the 
impossibility of bringing the delegates present even to discuss the 
agreed topic of “peaceful change,” lest it might be inferred that 
their own nation admitted the possibility of change to its disad- 
vantage. 

In China and Japan in 1938, I saw a Japanese military clique, 
which controlled the Emperor, bend the Japanese people to their 
will by teaching that wherever the divine Emperor led, there the 
people must fanatically follow. 

In all of these matters, in which I played some part, I earnestly 
sought to promote peace and decent national relationships. Yet 
when a new and greater World War became certain, I saw that my 
record was one of complete futility. That personal failure was, of 
course, unimportant to anyone but myself. What was important 
was that I was not an isolated case. All of the good intentions of 
public officials and of private groups had been useless. So I took 
time out to analyze the record and to seek the cause of failure. 

In that effort I obtained great enlightenment from one interna- 
tional event that, to me, stands out above all the others. That was 
the 1937 Oxford Conference on Church and State. It was made 
up of men and women who, like those who gathered at Pentecost, 
came ‘from every nation under heaven.” ‘There was but one bond 
of unity—that was faith in God as revealed by Jesus Christ. As at 
Pentecost, that bond of unity enabled us to understand each other. 
We discussed matters which, before, I had seen always give rise to 
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violent dispute. We found intelligent, practical agreement as to 
how such matters should be dealt with. We did not find any formu- 
las of quick and easy solution. But we did find that the toughest 
problems could be tackled in ways which, instead of creating discord, 
drew men together in fellowship. 

How did that come about? What was the explanation of the 
amazing contrast between discussions which occurred in a Christian 
atmosphere and those which occurred in the conventional atmos- 
phere of diplomacy? 

When I analyzed the failures which I could judge of my personal 
knowledge, I found the causes. 

There was idolatry. The national representatives who conducted 
foreign relations did more than seek the long-range welfare of their 
people. That would have been their duty. But they often personi- 
fied their State as quasi-god. To enhance its power and prestige 
became their great objective. To that they subordinated the true 
welfare of the human beings who composed the nation. 

There was hypocrisy. Each national representative usually con- 
sidered that his own national group was predominantly endowed 
with virtue and all others with vice. 

There was blindness. Men seldom saw beyond what served their 
nation’s short-range material interest. With so limited a vision, the 
full elements of the problem were not grasped. 

There was much evil emotion. Men readily became suspicious 
and resentful and angry. ‘They had frequent rushes of blood to the 
head, which prevented their minds from working as keen tools to 
dissect the problem and resourcefully find ways for its solution. 

There was little good emotion. Few were inspired to combat evil 
and to promote righteousness. They saw their tasks as isolated 
events in a materialistic world, rather than as elements in some great 
progression toward human betterment. They were ineffective be- 
cause they lacked the faith that is requisite for great deeds. 

These causes of failure, I saw, were precisely those that Christ had 
sought to eradicate. He did not attempt to give ready-made solu- 
tions of the problems of world order and of social welfare. What 
he did was to tell men what were the qualities they needed to solve 
those problems for themselves. 

He told men to give their spiritual allegiance only to God and to 
look upon human beings, rather than some personified State, as the 
highest earthly unit of value. 
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He inveighed against hypocrisy and taught men to concern them- 
selves first with the evil in themselves. 

He wanted men to see—to see far and to see truly. Blind men, 
following blind leaders, he pointed out, will always end up together 
in the pit. 

He taught men to avoid the evil emotions of hatred and blind 
vengefulness which so drive them to wreak destruction that they 
cannot plan intelligently for construction. 

He showed men a great vision and sought to implant in them a 
sense of great purpose in life. He taught not a purely contemplative 
religion, but a dynamic faith which would make men strong and 
powerful in action. 

Now, of course, it was nothing new to me that Christ had taught 
these things. I had learned that as a boy. What was new was the 
realization that the qualities Christ taught were the qualities that 
men needed in order to deal realistically with practical problems. 
That lesson seems to me of the utmost importance and that is my 
excuse for telling you of it in the way which may be the most graphic 
—namely in terms of my own experience. That lesson suggests, I 
think, the way in which the Churches and Christian ministers like 
yourselves can decisively aid the cause of world order. 

Some of you may have sufficient technical knowledge to enable you 
to espouse concrete solutions of specific problems. If you have that 
knowledge, it is of course your duty to put it to work, for you are 
not only ministers of the Gospel, but citizens of your nation. But 
by and large your greatest contribution will be to implant the quali- 
ties of soul and mind that Christ taught and then to get those quali- 
ties into actual use. 

It may be that you will have personal contact with those who im- 
plement national policy. You will find that such persons, even 
though avowed Christians, seldom use the Christian qualities I have 
referred to. ‘That is the kind of omission which, if opportunity of- 
fers, you must seek to correct. Whether or not you have personal 
contact with public leaders, you will surely have contact with those 
who, as citizens, basically determine our national policies and choose 
our political leadership. The voters of this nation need to realize 
that leadership can safely be entrusted only to those who possess and 
will exercise, not only in word but in competent deed, the qualities 
taught by the great religions. Democracies always face great peril 
because the evil qualities I have mentioned seem, peculiarly, to have 
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a mass appeal. Human beings in the mass find it pleasant to deify 
their corporate group; they like to be told that they are preémi- 
nently endowed with virtues; they get a pleasurable thrill by being 
stirred to passionate hate; and they often choose for themselves politi- 
cal leaders who pander to those trends. That happened, to an ex- 
treme degree, in Germany. There Hitler came to power through 
the constitutional processes of democracy. The German Churches 
had failed to make the people Christian in the sense that, as citizens, 
they would reject leadership which exemplified qualities which 
Christ most strongly condemned. That same sort of thing happens 
to a degree everywhere. So, I say, your greatest contribution to- 
ward world order will be to bring Christian citizens to realize that 
their political leadership will be futile and end only in disaster un- 
less it is the leadership of men who have and will use qualities of 
the kind Christ taught. 

The Federal Council of Churches’ Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace is trying to practice what I have been saying. 

We say first to the Churches that theirs is the great responsibility. 
It is not a responsibility to produce or to preach political formulas. 
It is a responsibility to produce the understanding hearts, the clear 


visions, the serene minds, and the dynamic spirits upon which world 
order basically depends. Over a year ago, in issuing its Statement 
of Political Propositions, our Commission said: 


“The first and paramount task of the Christian churches remains 
that of bringing more persons to subject their lives to the will of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. . . . Only if the Christian churches 
of this land build a spiritual foundation that is broad and deep will 
this nation pursue righteous policies. Only if spiritual revelation 
strike from our eyes the scales of hatred, hypocrisy, intolerance and 
greed, will we be competent to cope with the immensely difficult 
problems that confront us.” 


We then addressed ourselves to what we said was ‘‘a secondary 
task”” for our Commission. That was to point out certain broad 
political conclusions which we felt competent to enunciate. 

Our Commission, as a whole, is not sufficiently expert or informed 
to pronounce about the details of many particular matters that will 
need to be settled and which are very important. But we do con- 
stitute a group which has thought much and worked much in the 
field of international relations. ‘There were a few basic political 
conclusions which emerged out of our effort to use Christian insight 
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in relation to our practical experience. These we set out in what 
has become known as our “Six Pillars of Peace” statement. 

That statement is not the blue print of a complete and perfect 
world order. It would have been easy for our Commission to have 
put that down on paper, as it has been done many times before. 
There would be a world government dedicated to giving men every- 
where peace and plenty. It would have legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers sufficient to cope with every problem. 

I do not speak contemptuously of such plans. They constitute 
long-range goals without which men have neither the inspiration 
nor the sense of direction that they need. But that far vision must 
not make us overlook the obstacles which interpose themselves. 
That is the partial blindness which frequently afflicts Christians. 
They see so far that they overlook what is near. They are so con- 
centrated on ends that they ignore means. They enthusiastically 
embrace leadership that utters fine words. They do not judge criti- 
cally the practical possibilities of converting those words into deeds. 
That has led to the common opinion that what Christ taught is of 
little practical value. 

I think the vision Christ taught was total vision, which sees all the 
facts. Like Pilgrim, we must move forward through obstacles; we 
do not soar above them. Unless we see those obstacles we shall 
stumble and get nowhere. 

One reality we need to see is that the society of nations is in a most 
primitive stage of development. We have, in essence, a society of 
some sixty members who have never even established a common 
meeting place. There is littke community sentiment. Each mem- 
ber goes his own way, and power, whether or not actually used, pri- 
marily determines whether one or another nation gets what it wants 
or keeps what it wants. As Lord Lothian constantly emphasized, the 
society of nations is in a state of anarchy. 

No society moves at a single bound from the primitive stage of 
anarchy to a highly developed order. ‘That comes through gradual 
stages. 

The first stage is psychological. There must be an intellectual 
and emotional conviction that the existing system is so bad that it 
must be changed even though that means for some, foregoing ad- 
vantages that they have the power to grasp. It takes hard and cruel 
experience to get a primitive group into that frame of mind. Those 
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who think they have the power, or can get the power, to do what 
they want, usually prefer a power system. 

‘Two world wars may have brought the nations really to want to 
organize their society so that principles, rather than relative power, 
settle conflicts of desire. However, we must not take that for 
granted. Such a sentiment is the usual accompaniment of a hard 
war. But when victory comes, nations which emerge with great 
power, or which want to develop power in order to reverse the 
verdict of a lost war, are apt to conclude that, after all, a power 
system is the best. 

If that happens after this war, we will again fail to have the state 
of mind which must precede any genuine progress toward world 
order. To prevent that psychological relapse must be the concern 
of those, like yourselves, who aspire to moral leadership. 

If in fact the end of this war finds the nations desirous of evolving 
away from the force system, then we are ready for the next step. 
That, as I see it, is to create conditions which will favor the develop- 
ment of community sentiment and custom law. 

The members of primitive societies do not all at once hand over 
their own weapons and delegate to some newly created and untried 
agency decisive control over their lives. “The members of the group 
get in the way of talking over matters which might lead to violent 
dispute. If there is a real desire to avoid violence and if the mem- 
bers as a whole are reasonable, solutions will generally be found 
which have behind them group sentiment so strong and _ prepon- 
derant that if need arises, it will be translated into clearly predomi- 
nant force. Such solutions, under those conditions, are usually ac- 
cepted voluntarily because any other course would be perilous. The 
principles of one such solution will serve as a precedent to help solve 
other difficulties, and at that stage a custom law, or “common law,” 
is in the making. 

Our Pillars of Peace Statement tries to promote such practical 
possibilities. We first advocate an arrangement which will regu- 
larly bring together the representatives of the nations. ‘Thereby we 
hope to create a meeting place out of which community sentiment 
may crystallize. However, for that to happen requires more than 
an organization bearing some fine name. It requires more than an 
exchange of social amenities. There must be discussion of the 
things which really matter. 
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These are of wider range than many realize. They see only the 
immediate causes of war. These often are the perversions or the 
ambitions of wicked men, who spread their ideas to national groups. 
If the present wicked men can be killed off and future wicked men 
prevented from ever getting possession of arms, then, it is often 
judged, peace will be assured. Men want, internationally, what we 
in New York State call our “Sullivan Law.” It forbids any one a 
lethal weapon except on a long record of good behavior. 

That is all right as far as it goes, and one of our “Pillars,” one of 
the topics we want discussed and dealt with, is control of armament 
and the disarmament of those who have criminal instincts. But that 
alone will no more secure world order than would the “Sullivan 
Law” alone suffice to keep order in the State of New York. There 
are countless desires, and often conflicts of desire, which must also 
be dealt with. So, if international organization is to create a com- 
munity sentiment which will promote order, it must bring into the 
open the big problems which are underlying causes of war. 

We have in mind the problem of adjusting treaties to changing 
underlying conditions. If you will look at an historical atlas and 
turn back to a political map of the world 100 years ago, or 200 years 
ago, or 1,000 years ago, you will realize how futile and how wrong it 
would have been to try to perpetuate those particular arrangements 
of the past. Yet only force, actual or potential, has made possible 
the change to the present. That present is not perfect for all time. 
Already it has been pronounced from Cairo that Manchuria and 
Formosa ought to be returned to China and that Korea ought to 
be made free and independent. That can now be done, because 
war makes it possible. But was there, or will there be, any way 
whereby such changes can be peacefully accomplished? Must ter- 
ritorial and political rearrangements, corresponding to changing hu- 
man needs and insights and to the pulsations of human life—must 
these changes always wait upon violence? If so, violence will always 
wait upon us. 

We have in mind an economic system which, on the one hand pro- 
motes interdependence and on the other hand permits each nation, 
by unilateral action, to disrupt the interchange of goods. These 
two principles are incompatible. Peoples are not content to live 
under conditions such that their standard of living, even their bare 
sustenance, is dependent upon others who are free to act, and who 
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often do act, without any sense of responsibility to the multitudes 
elsewhere who are affected. 

We have in mind a colonial system under which nearly half of 
the population of the world is subject to alien rule. Unhappily, that 
system operates so much along racial lines, that the white peoples 
seem to be asserting a divine right to rule those who are colored. 
Unless we can find a peaceful way to dissipate that impression, and 
gradually evolve from colonial government into autonomy, we are 
bound to have more war. 

We have in mind the danger that comes when any large group of 
people is subjected to a regime of intense propaganda, which ex- 
cludes religious and intellectual freedom. When the press, the ra- 
dio, the movies, even the Churches, are denied independence, then 
there comes a warped and fanatical unity of spirit which is an ex- 
plosive and destructive force in the world. 

Such are the problems which, along with security, ought to be 
discussed when the representatives of the nations come together. 
Out of that discussion can come voluntary agreement on principles 
of solutions which the world community will support. This will 
be the beginning of world order. 

I am told nowadays that there is much discouragement among our 
people. ‘That is largely due to increasing realization that permanent 
peace cannot be easily and quickly assured by military victory or by 
some treaty formula. ‘That cause of discouragement is to me a most 
encouraging fact. All great wars give rise to visionary hopes that 
victory itself will assure lasting peace. Usually the treaty of victory 
has proclaimed permanent peace, and that has satisfied the popular 
demand. Men have not seen how superficial that was until a new 
war was actually in the making. Now we know, in time, that to win 
a victory and to proclaim a peace does not suffice. To know that is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

To achieve world order is a long, hard task. It will only have be- 
gun when the fighting stops. It is not a task for those who are weary 
or of faint heart. It calls for men who are clear of vision, strong of 
faith and competent in deed. Fortunately, there is a goodly number 
of those men, among our leaders and among the rank and file of our 
people. How much they can achieve, and how quickly, depends on 
whether their ranks are steadily augmented. We need many more 
who possess and will use the qualities Christ taught. To assure that 
is your task. 
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THE REFORMED TRADITION IN THE LIFE 
AND THOUGHT OF FRANCE 


By EMILE CAILLIET 


French Civilization’’ amounts to reciting the mighty works 

wrought by the Living God among our French brethren. A 
more pertinent title for this brief survey would be Gesta Dei per 
Francos—the exploits of God through the French. 


P rene cit this outline of “The Reformed Tradition in 


I 


Let it be a warning to us that throughout history we see the Lord 
relying upon plain people, upon what we call the rank and file. As 
early as the eleventh century, we find in the south of France the 
Albigenses reacting against the Neo-Paganism of the Church. They 
worshiped God in their own mother tongue. They proved so dan- 
gerous to the established Church, in fact, that Pope Innocent III 
ordered a Crusade against them. What this Crusade did was to 
wipe out not only a ‘‘dissident sect’’ but a whole civilization. Schol- 
ars will long ponder what might have become of this brilliant and 
most promising civilization of the province of Languedoc. Its cen- 
ter was Toulouse, whose Counts were both poets and patrons of 
letters. Its language, the Limousine dialect, had become a beauti- 
ful literary medium. The war against the Albigenses can be said 
actually to have destroyed the learned and refined lyricism of the 
Midi. It was in this sense a turning point in the history of the 
French language, literature, and civilization. 

During the twelfth century God was not without witnesses in the 
Church of France. Let us recall only the name of the admirable 
Bernard de Clairvaux upon whose hymns and sermons the faith of 
many a Protestant was later to feed. Then, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, there were the disciples of Francis of Assisi. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century we should single out the name of the pious and 
learned chancellor of the University of Paris, Gerson. His true 
greatness is exemplified in the fact that he was for a long time sup- 
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posed to have been the author of The Imitation of Christ. He was 
eager for a reformation of the Church. The great project which he 
submitted to the Council of Constance called for the constitution of 
a National Church practically independent of Rome. The fact is 
that Gerson made a strong protest against the abusive authority of 
the Pope as well as against the usurpation of the place of Jesus 
Christ by the priest in matters of personal piety. He denounced 
the “mad rites” being celebrated in the cathedrals as being but re- 
mains of sacrilegious ceremonies of pagans and idolaters. To Ger- 
son the Word of God was indeed the greatest of remedies for spir- 
itual ills. Preaching was the principal duty of prelates. Yet, he 
concludes in De Modis Uniendi, “it is abandoned as useless and be- 
low their dignity!’” The great Evangelical tradition we are follow- 
ing here takes pride in the name of Joan of Arc. She believed in 
her “voices.” Her motto was, “My Sire God first served.” I need 
not remind you of what happened to her. 

The forerunners and later the first adepts of the Reformation in 
France were plain folk. It was only later that the nobility, the uni- 
versity, the magistrates, and the clergy itself joined the movement. 
Let us single out among the forerunners, the disciples of Peter 


Waldo, the “poor men of Lyons,” as they were called. They gave 
away everything they owned in order to have the Scriptures copied 
and distributed. Uniting with other Christians of similar vocation 
they rejected the mass, purgatory, and the worship of the Saints, in 
the name of the Apostolic succession. They became known as the 
Vaudois. 


II 


The Reformed tradition is deeply rooted in French civilization. 
Let us be reminded of the fact that it was a Frenchman who, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, marked the transition between 
the Evangelical tradition in or around the Roman Church and the 
Reformation proper. As early as 1512, i.e., five years before Luther 
broke with Rome, Lefévre d’Etaples published his commentary on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, in which he proclaimed the great doctrine 
of salvation by faith. The fact of the matter is that a 1509 edi- 
tion of Lefévre d’Etaples’ Quincuplex Psalteri'um was found in 
the Library of Dresden, covered with annotations by Luther. So, 
if there be affiliation between the French and the German Ref- 
ormations, the priority in time appears to rest decidedly with 
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the French. Later, in 1523, Lefévre d’Etaples published the New 
Testament in the vernacular. Persecution was his reward for the 
success of this undertaking. Nevertheless he had broken ground 
for the cause of the Reformation. He had proclaimed not only 
the doctrine of salvation by faith, but also that of the supreme 
authority of the Holy Writ. His translation of the New Testa- 
ment was to be the starting point of Olivétan’s work. Pierre Rob- 
ert, nicknamed Olivétan, a cousin of Calvin’s, was most influential 
in initiating Calvin into the Evangelical faith. Olivétan’s transla- 
tion of the whole Bible, as revised in the eighteenth century, was 
to become the present Osterwald version, one of the most honored 
in the French language. 

Investigate the names of the men who most influenced John Cal- 
vin, and you will have a splendid honor roll of the dignitaries of the 
French Reformation. In Paris, Calvin studied under the admirable 
Latinist Mathurin Cordier, the sixteenth century Lhomond as he has 
been called, an ardently pious soul consecrated to the welfare of 
his students. Calvin later called him to the Academy of Geneva. 
Then Calvin became acquainted with Farel, a disciple of Lefévre 
d’Etaples, who had just arrived from Meaux, the center of the 
Bibliens, or men of the Bible. Farel needs no introduction to our 
readers. Olivétan, already mentioned above, will appear, after study 
of the life of Calvin, as a man appointed of God to be the turning 
point in the reformer’s life. God always makes ample provision for 
our guidance. Having been initiated into an evangelical faith by 
Olivétan, Calvin gave up the idea of becoming a priest and went to 
Orléans where he studied law under Pierre de ]’Etoile. How much 
this special education was to mean in the work of Calvin later on, we 
all know. In 1530 we find Calvin in Bourges, where he takes 
courses from the Hellenist, Melchior Volmar, whom he had met 
in Orléans. A Lutheran, Volmar had been appointed by an all- 
wise Providence to complete the work of Olivétan. At the home of 
Volmar, Calvin met a ten year old boy who was to remain his friend 
through thick and thin, namely, Théodore de Béze. Upon his fa- 
ther’s death, Calvin went to Paris where he studied at the newly 
founded College of Royal Readers—now the Collége de France, and 
there he took Greek under Danés and Hebrew under Vatable. We 
all remember the Cop incident of 1532, and how Calvin sought 
refuge in the house of his friend, Canon du Tillet of the Cathedral 
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School of Angouléme. Canon du Tillet’s library contained three 
or four thousand volumes. There Calvin began his /nstitutes in 
the midst of friends. At Nérac we find another group centered 
around Margaret of Angouléme, or should we rather say around 
the now prophetic figure, the centenarian Lefévre d’Etaples. The 
latter announces to the Queen that Almighty God is about to re- 
call him, adding that “‘he knows.”” He died the same night. Often 
as I have read the story, and even to this day, I am lost in admiration 
at the Biblical grandeur of that scene! 

Calvin left Nérac fully committed. Remember how he renounced 
all his benefices, how, having been driven out of Basel after the post- 
ing of the Notices (the placards incident), he worked out his Jnsti- 
tutes, deciding once and for all to follow the career of a reformer and 
to forsake that of the humanist. For the Reformation is now di- 
vorced from the Renaissance on a basic conception of human nature. 
One cannot serve two masters. 

Then again we see Farel compelling Calvin to remain in Geneva, 
in the name of the Living God. ‘Two years later Bucer, the great 
Reformer from Strasbourg, himself repeated Farel’s performance by 
trying to dissuade Calvin from ever leaving the great city of Alsace 
that so needed him and where Calvin stayed under the stress of 
Bucer’s persistent invitation. Thus the fate of Jonah was twice 
evoked for Calvin as the inevitable sanction in the event of his dis- 
obedience. And twice Calvin relented. 

Let us now hurry through a gallery of great and moving scenes: 
Calvin and the Reformed liturgy, especially the grandiose confes- 
sion of sins for the French Protestant refugees; Calvin and his splen- 
did creation of Geneva; Calvin and the Academy—a prototype of 
most of our institutions of higher learning. These are indeed “ex- 
ploits of God,” but how great a debt and what deep commitment this 
implies for us, if we too would avoid the fate of Jonah! 

Who said that the French Protestants were “foreigners”! All the 
co-workers of Calvin in Geneva and elsewhere were Frenchmen, or 
almost all of them. No indeed, there was no importation from Ge- 
neva to France. Rather was Protestant Geneva a colony of French 
Reformers. 

One may ponder over the fact that these French Reformers in the 
sixteenth century adopted as their emblem a sun rising over a dark 
horizon: post tenebras lux, explained the legend. On the height of 
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Sainte-Geneviéve, a Protestant by the name of Colines, son-in-law to 
Henri Estienne, sold books under the sign of a “sun of gold.” You 
may go through old Paris after this war, and still catch glimmers of 
that great dawn of the Reformation. Indeed the Reformation had 
to part ways with the Renaissance on some basic conceptions, the 
Renaissance being itself rooted in a pagan, however splendid, cul- 
tural tradition. Does not the liberation of the spirit imply also the 
liberation of the mind? Visiting Paris you may still see the old 
College of Royal Readers, now the Collége de France as we stated 
above, evoking memories of the scholars Budé, Toussain, Vatable 
and of the printer Robert Estienne. Close to the Panthéon you 
will find the Collége Fortet, from which Calvin effected his escape 
after Chancellor Cop of the Sorbonne had delivered his famous ad- 
dress—a beautiful confession of the Reformed Faith. In the Marais 
quarter, more specifically Ruelle des Etuves, there still stands the 
porch of the old house where Conrart, translator of the Psalms, 
founded the French Académie, though Cardinal Richelieu was the 
one to take the credit for it. The Rue Visconti will recall to mind 
the first Synod, when the Confession of the Reformed faith was 
read, in spite of a watchful police force, to an eager crowd by a 
little group of divines. ‘The Gospel of the French Reformation 
was to be proclaimed from the housetops. 

The new Christian learning stayed in close contact with the 
people. In France as in Geneva, every Reformed church was bound 
to have a school. Mothers would learn to read so that they might 
be the first Bible teachers of their children. Upon leaving the 
Church schools the most promising of the pupils would go to college, 
then to one of the Academies, with their Schools of Arts, of Science, 
and of Theology. There were eight of these in France, taking pride 
in such names as Baduel, Sturm, Amyraud, Béraud. 

It was a Protestant, the philosopher Pierre Ramus, who at the 
time of the Renaissance reorganized higher education in France. 
His Foreword to the King on the reformation of the University was 
the charter of the new learning. This great modern, a forerunner 
of Descartes, was one of the victims of the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. 

Let us agree that those men of the sixteenth century made stu- 
dents work a little too hard. ‘Théodore de Béze once wrote to the 
father of one of his boarders, “I fear that nothing will ever come 
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out of your son, for in spite of my prayers and entreaties he does 
not want to work more than fourteen hours a day”’! 

It was proverbial in those days that wherever Mathurin Cordier 
would teach, there would the arts flourish. Whoever claimed that 
the fine arts and the Protestant spirit were incompatible? Among 
the early Reformers we find poets like Clement Marot, painters 
like Jean Cousin, sculptors like Jean Goujon, architects like Salomon 
de Brosse. We have heard of Bernard Palissy and his enamels. 
When the Royal Academy of Fine Arts opened in the midst of 
persecution, it had in its Council of twelve no fewer than five 
Protestant artists. In the realm of the applied arts and of the sci- 
ences we find such names as Ambrose Paré, the father of surgery, 
and Olivier de Serres, the specialist in agronomics, names too of 
great jurists such as Dumoulin, the very men who were to keep alive 
the tradition of liberalism throughout the reign of absolute mon- 
archy. 

It would be easy to show that the spirit of the Reformation was 
to a large extent responsible for the development of Gallicanism 
and of Jansenism, although the promoters of these movements would 
themselves have denied any connection with what they would have 
termed “heresy.’’ Likewise easy would it be to show that the Prot- 
estants were among the earliest proponents of the cause of democracy. 
In so saying we are aware of the fact that recent research has specific 
reservations to make as to the so-called democratic orientation of the 
political thought of Calvin. Nevertheless the religious individual- 
ism encouraged by the Reformation has proved by far the best intro- 
duction to political freedom. While it is true that Calvin did not 
advocate rebellion against the Sovereign, yet he did lay down this 
principle: should the sovereign ever order anything contrary to the 
will of God, his order was to be ignored. The question arises as to 
who was finally to pass judgment on the validity of such an order. 
Calvin does not tell us. Yet his principle would lead men to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of human ordinances and to require for laws of 
doubtful quality a better title to validity than that of simply being 
promulgated by the “‘established”’ authority. 


III 


Thus as early as the end of the sixteenth century the religious idea 
of the rights of man had been expressed by Calvin and by his fol- 
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lowers in Scotland and England. In 1647 the same inspiration may 
be found in the Constitution submitted first to the Council of Crom- 
well’s Army, then to Parliament. It was carried to this side of the 
Atlantic by the Pilgrim Fathers. We find it at the core of the Pacts 
of Establishment concluded at the time of the foundation of each 
one of the early colonies. The same inspiration led up to the indi- 
vidual Declarations of Rights which the several States put at the 
head of their Constitutions after the model of the Declaration of 
Independence. We may see a beautiful symbol in the fact that in 
1778 a volume containing these bills, which was published in Switzer- 
land, was dedicated to the memory of John Calvin. Indeed the 
French monarchy had a sure intuition of things to come when it 
resisted the Reformation. Saint Bartholomew’s Day and similar 
massacres were crimes indeed, but not mistakes in themselves. 

The French Reformed tradition, even when deprived by perse- 
cution of freedom of thought, of her great libraries and printing 
presses, of her schools and colleges and of her University Chairs, con- 
tinued to play a prominent role. Bayle, Jurieu, and Rousseau came 
out of the ranks of Protestantism. Boissy D’Anglas, Barnave, and 
Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, all three of them Protestants, were outstand- 
ing members of the Assemblies of the Revolution. The latter, in 
his capacity of President of the Assemblée Constituante, introduced 
and brought about the adoption of the first program of civic educa- 
tion—a lay education which proved to be a century ahead of a simi- 
lar form of education promoted under the Third Republic. And 
during the Wars of the Revolution, the famous ship Vengeur (The 
Avenger), which was sunk by the English when it refused to sur- 
render, was under the command of Renaudin, another Protestant. 
Such ardent liberalism born of the Reformation was to play a great 
part, as we shall see, in the nineteenth century revival. But enough 
has been said above to show that “the truth that makes men free”’ 
was progressing at a pace dangerous both to the Roman Church and 
to the French monarchy. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century—in 1562, to be exact—the 
Papal nuncio had reported that already half of France was Hugue- 
not. (He was somewhat pessimistic from his own point of view: 
there were at the time only two or three million Protestants out of 
eight or ten million Frenchmen—about one-third of the entire popu- 
lation.) That same year, 1562, Condé was in a position to put be- 
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fore the Queen Mother Catharine de Médicis a list numbering 2150 
Reformed churches in France. Pope Pius V wrote to King Charles 
IX: “Your Majesty must pursue the enemies of religion until they 
be exterminated.” 

There followed a savage persecution, a ferocious extermination, 
dissimulated the greater part of the time under the guise of legality. 
I need not recite here details of painful association with which read- 
ers are doubtless familiar. Perhaps we have not understood, how- 
ever, the full import of this persecution: it even belied the famous 
dictum of Tertullian to the effect that the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church. Of the 2150 churches in 1562, only 950 re- 
mained in 1598; only 760 in 1603. And when, after the French 
Revolution, the Protestant Church was finally recognized in France, 
there remained only 171 Protestant Churches in the whole country, 
50 of which could not find a minister. And so it happens that down 
to our day the French Protestants form a small minority—less than 
one-fortieth—of the entire population, truly a Remnant. Because 
they have been so greatly tried, however, they are truly the salt of 
the earth. Their influence in every realm of endeavor is out of 
proportion to their numbers. They have even succeeded in electing 
a President. 

The fact of the matter is that the downward trend brought about 
by persecution was in large measure counteracted in the downfall 
of the Throne and the Altar at the time of the French Revolution. 
Moreover, since. the beginning of the nineteenth century a great 
renaissance has been taking shape in every phase of activity in the 
Protestant world. 

In the French literature of this period we meet at the outset two 
great liberal figures, Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant— 
later, Alexandre Vinet. Guizot was an outstanding statesman, as 
well as a great historian; he did much to impress upon the mind of 
the French people that Protestantism is identical with a clean moral 
life—an identification to be traced to this day in France. Hippolyte 
Taine in turn was greatly impressed with the harmony pervading 
the Guizot household—which would explain the fact that the agnostic 
Taine, born a Roman Catholic, showed toward the end of his life 
a definite leaning to Evangelicalism and requested a Protestant 
burial. 

The example of Taine is not an isolated one. Rather does it 
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typify an evolution that was quite widespread among French intel- 
lectuals in the nineteenth century. A name had to be coined to 
apply to those who were Roman Catholics in name only, who were 
in fact agnostic but who, in many cases, later came to value the 
heritage of the Gospel. They were sympathisants—sympathizers; 
and we recognize in their ranks the names of the historians Michelet 
and Edgar Quinet and the philosopher Renouvier, who advocated 
a close tie between morality and the theism of the Reformed tradi- 
tion. This growing influence on agnostics was facilitated by liberal 
and at once charitable Protestant writers such as Scherer, Pressensé, 
Samuel Vincent, Armand, and Auguste Sabatier. In their native 
Switzerland, Naville, Secrétan, and Vinet played a similar role. 


IV 


Moreover, the French Protestants of the nineteenth century re- 
mained true to their tradition in that many of them were born edu- 
cators. Guizot was a pioneer in the organization of the public school 
system which was perfected under the Third Republic by Buisson, 
Jules Ferry’s councillor. Jean Massé, founder of the ‘Education 
League” (Ligue de l’Enseignement) was continuing the tradition of 
Mathurin Cordier and Oberlin. In paying tribute to such names 
as Pécaut, to whom came to be applied the honorific title of “edu- 
cator of the conscience” (l’éducateur de la conscience), we should 
not omit the names of eminent ladies who made worthy contribu- 
tions to the Protestant effort. To name only one, Madame Jules 
Favre distinguished herself as the Directress of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure for Women at Sévres. 

As early as 1819, Merle d’Aubigné was stressing the necessity of 
close cooperation between scientists and churchmen. And so it 
happened that learned Christian societies were founded one by one, 
among them the Biblical Society (la Société Biblique), and the So- 
ciety of Protestant History (la Société d’Histoire du Protestantisme). 
Guizot, mentioned above, founded in 1822 the Society of Christian 
Ethics (la Société de la Morale Chrétienne) to study the principles 
and promote the application of Christianity in the modern world. 
Oberlin was a member of the society which broke ground for the 
Social Christianity Movement of Fallot. Following in the steps of 
these apostles, Charles Gide became the father of the ‘“‘cooperatives.” 
It is small wonder that the imagination of students all over France 
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was fired by so fruitful a union between the life of the mind and the 
life of the spirit. The Federation of Christian Students (la Fédeé- 
ration des Etudiants Chrétiens) and the Collegiate Federation (la 
Fédération des Lycéens) together were soon numbering a hundred 
thousand members—united all of them in an Evangelical faith which 
they openly proclaimed. More strictly orthodox, the “Faith and 
Life” (Foi et Vie) Movement opened in 1898 what they called a 
Secrétariat, then a Social Service School. Such outstanding person- 
alities as Boutroux, Bergson, Henri Poincaré, Frommel, and Wagner 
have given public lectures there under the auspices of this move- 
ment. Closer to our own day, La Cause has been carrying on a 
splendid Christian campaign through pamphlets and tracts, libraries, 
and lectures, and through the program of its School of Christian 
Service. 

We now come to a brief consideration of the more strictly clerical 
organizations such as the Evangelization Society, directing its appeals 
to peasants and industrial workers. ‘This Society has founded no 
less than fifty churches. Of the admirable Salvation Army in France, 
we may say that it has particularly identified itself with the French 
Reformed tradition. The activity of the French Protestant Churches 
abroad has been in general out of all proportion to their number and 
size. The Paris Missionary Society had before the present world 
conflict a budget of two and one-half million francs and numbered 
236 European missionaries and teachers, 1922 native evangelists and 
teachers, 55 stations with 1790 branches, 57,000 children in its 
schools, 73,000 communicants and 32,000 catechumens in_ its 
churches. It had an African printing press and published many 
periodicals. 

This brings us to the influence of popular periodicals and learned 
journals in bringing about this great contemporary revival. These 
have been the medium of expression for all major movements. 
Other journals and periodicals created by individuals and small 
groups have started new movements or helped along their way move- 
ments already in existence. Let us mention the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme founded in 1817 by Juillerat, F. Monod, and Stapfer, count- 
ing more than three thousand subscriptions the first year; the An- 
nales protestantes of Ch. Coquerel, and his more liberal Revue 
Protestante; in 1830 Samuel Vincent and Fontanés brought out 
Religion et Christianisme which became in 1830-32 L’Evangéliste; 
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then we have Martin Paschoud’s Disciple, the orthodox Espérance, 
founded in 1838, and Le Lien of Athanase Coquerel, founded in 
1841. The intellectual surge so closely connected with the revival 
was witnessed in Le Semeur (1831) of Vinet’s inspiration, the out- 
standing Revue de Strasbourg which joins together the names of 
Colani, Scherer, Réville, Bois, Secrétan, and Pressensé. Its motto: 
Fides quaerens intellectum, became Veritati cedendo vincere opini- 
onem. ‘This Strasbourg publication became after World War I the 
Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses and was directed on 
the eve of World War II by Professors A. Causse and Ch. Hauter. 
The Protestant School of Theology of the University of Strasbourg 
published also a scholarly series in Religious History and Philosophy. 
Let us also mention among the most important periodicals following 
the same tradition the Revue chrétienne and the Revue de Montau- 
ban, the latter now appearing under the name of Etudes théologiques 
et religieuses, published by the School of Theology at Montpellier. 
Le Christianisme Social, founded in 1887 by Gedeon Chastand and 
for many years directed by the valiant Elie Gounelle, should be 
mentioned along with Foi et Vie founded by Benjamin Couve and 
Paul Doumergue. 

Towering in the foreground of this splendid Christian upheaval 
of the French, inspiring and directing it, were the three great Schools 
of Theology: Paris, Strasbourg, and Montauban, the latter afterwards 
transferred to Montpellier. Through the years, God raised men of 
high caliber; among them Bersier, Babut, Bonifas, Bois, Bridel, 
Colani, Cunitz, Emile Doumergue, Frommel, Godet, Jalaguier, 
Adolphe Monod, Eugéne Ménégoz, Reuss, Auguste and Armand 
Sabatier, Stapfer, and Samuel Vincent, to name only a few. I will 
abstain from passing on to the harvest reaped in the present genera- 
tion from the work wrought by these masters. Many of them are 
still alive, and to enumerate is to omit. Blessed indeed is the gen- 
eration which glories in the names of disciples like Raoul Allier, 
Cornet-Auquier, Maurice Goguel, Charles Hauter, Fernand Méné- 
goz, Gustave Mondain, Victor and Wilfred Monod, Maurice Neeser, 
Albert Schweizer, Henri Strohl, Robert Will, etc. 

In June of 1943, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
there was held the National Synod of the Reformed Churches of 
France. The great Marc Boegner presided over the meeting. No 
question could be raised without causing the most intense suffering. 
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Hearts were heavy with unspeakable grief. The Message of the 
Synod was signed by Paul Rabaut. With an invocation to the Cru- 
cified Lord it appealed in the following terms to every French Prot- 
estant: “In thy life, in thy words, be thou a faithful witness of the 
One Who incarnates Love in the acceptance of suffering. Here is 
thy motto in this fatherland, where immeasurable suffering calls for 
boundless love.” Then came this solemn warning to the Church of 
France—a warning which might very well put us all to shame, if we 
give due consideration to circumstances: “Remember that thou art 
here, like thy Master, not to be served, but to serve; that the essential 
question is not that of thy material subsistence, but rather of thy par- 
ticular influence. It is the question of the irradiation which thou 
wilt be enabled to put at the disposal of thy fellowmen in His name.” 
The Message thereupon concluded with this vibrant appeal, to which 
I find myself unable and unworthy to add a single word: ‘Reformed 
Church of France, thou small flock so oft beaten by storms, do not 
fear, only believe; and God will give thee the pure joy of carrying 
on through the distress of our time, the permanent ministry of the 
Church, and of sounding for the men of today the eternal message 
of the Cross.” 
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of God. It is inspired rather by a passion for the well-being 

v of man. The several schools of theology in our time—lib- 
eral, orthodox, and neo-orthodox—are strongly opposed one to an- 
other. But they agree in their obsession with the problem of man. 
The “Kingdom of God” of the liberals is conspicuous for peace and 
justice among men. The salvation sought by the orthodox concerns 
justification, sanctification, and future life in heaven. The neo- 
orthodox theme is that God alone can save mankind from its present 
plight. All three conceive of God as a means to an end other than 
himself. In a world of science and social disintegration, it is easy 
to understand our neurotic anxiety and preoccupation with our- 
selves. But, our wisdom is open to question: “For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s shall save it." Man-centered religion is contrary to 
the genius of Christianity. It may be “natural,” but it is mislead- 
ing and degrading. Either man will attend to God and his truth, 
or he will be confounded by his own fabrications. Either he will 
love himself for God’s sake, or he will hate himself to his own de- 
struction. 


M ee theology shows a profound indifference to the glory 

















I 


God blessed Jonathan Edwards with a unique sense and knowledge 
of His glory. Even a superficial perusal of the essays and sermons of 
Edwards reveals a mind passionately devoted to God, permeated 
with the beauty and excellence of God, and given to the task of com- 
municating the glory of God to “intelligent creation.” A love of 
God’s “infinite perfections” is the source of the many sided work of 
Edwards as a theologian and the clue for understanding both his life 
and writings. His difficult ministry at Northampton, his part in the 
Great Awakening, his polemical writings against deists and Armin- 
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ians, his activity among the Indians at Stockbridge: all these reveal 
a profoundly integrated mind and a purpose dominated by “the in- 
finite glory of God.” Hence no one, except the writers of Scripture, 
is qualified better than Edwards to awaken in us the much needed 
attention of the unique excellency of God. Ina sermon on “Ruth's 
Resolution,” we read: 


“God is a glorious God. There is none like him, who is infinite 
in glory and excellency. He is the most high God, glorious in holli- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders. His name is excellent in all 
the earth, and his glory is above the earth and the heavens. . . . God 
is the fountain of all good, and an inexhaustible fountain; he is an all 
sufficient God, able to protect and defend them [his people], and to 
do all things for them. . . . He is a God who hath all things in his 
hands, and does whatsoever he pleases, he killeth and maketh alive; 
he bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up; he maketh poor and 
maketh rich; the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s 
others worship and serve as gods, are cruel beings, spirits that seek 
the ruin of souls, but this is a God that delighteth in mercy; his grace 
is infinite and endures forever. He is love itself, an infinite foun- 
tain and ocean of it.” * 


This characteristic passage reveals the scope of God's glory as re- 
flected by the mind of Edwards. His contemplations of God, man, 
and nature were inextricably interwoven. He thought of the mar- 
vels of nature, of true human excellency, and of God’s glory, in one 
and the same sweep of the mind. He never forgot that the God 
whom a Christian man is to honor and serve is God the Creator of 
the universe and the Fountain of all beauty and excellence. Hence 
he habitually turned to the revolving heavenly bodies and to the 
variegated earth around him, with a passionate desire to perceive, 
understand, and enjoy. For Edwards, the penetration of the mind 
into the heights and depths of creation, and a joy in God and love 
to him, were two aspects of the same exercise of true piety. He 
knew that man’s vision of God’s glory is dependent upon his appre- 
hension of God’s acts in the world. Man’s knowledge of God varies 
with his vision of God’s “emanations” in and through “‘created be- 
ing.” Hence, the mind reflects the infinite in proportion to its per- 
ception of the greatness and loveliness of the finite. The worship of 
God, love to God, and related spiritual exercises, depend upon a 
proper vision of created glory and a “‘consent of the heart’’ to it. 


1 The Works of Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1849), vol. IV, p. 414. 
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From his early youth Edwards was deeply moved by the world in 
which he lived. 

“God's excellency, his wisdom, his purity and love seemed to ap- 
pear in everything: in the sun and moon and stars: in the clouds and 
the blue sky: in the grass, flowers, trees; in water and all nature; 
which used greatly to fix my mind. . . . In that day I spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and sky, in the meantime, singing forth, 
with a low voice, my contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer. 
Before, I used to be uncommonly terrified with thunder . . . but 
now, on the contrary it rejoiced me. I felt God, so to speak, at the 
first appearance of a thunderstorm; and used to fix my mind in order 
to view the clouds and see the lightnings play, and hear the majestic 
and awful voice of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly 
entertaining, leading me to sweet contemplations of my great and 
glorious God.” ? 

Confronted with the universe and its endless marvels, Edwards 
became convinced that the Creator is worthy of man’s constant and 
wholehearted attention. It was for him the essence of rationality 
that the man should recognize the great Being as infinitely more 
“worthy of esteem and honor” than all beings in heaven or on earth. 
It was to him self-evident that God, who has established “the law of 
nature” and underlying beauty and rationality, should be the pri- 
mary concern of man and the ultimate object of his love.* God, 
without whom all being would sink into nothingness, is obviously 
important in a unique and absolute way. “All things else, with re- 
gard to worthiness, importance and excellence, are perfectly as noth- 
ing in comparison to him.” * Great though the external, communi- 
cated glory of God is, his internal, uncommunicated glory is an 
inexhaustible reservoir, transcending the former glory as the infinite 
transcends the finite. 

In his Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the 
World, Edwards proved, eloquently and elaborately, by reason and 
Scripture, that: 

“As the Creator is infinite, and has all possible existence, perfec- 
tion and excellence, so he must have all possible regard. As he is in 
every way the first and supreme, and as his excellency is in all respects 

2 Vol. I, pp. 16-17, “Personal Narratives.” 


8 Vol. II, pp. 273, 487-490; vol. I, pp. 565 f; vol. IV, pp. 301 f. 
4 Vol. II, p. 200, “The End for which God created the World.” 
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the supreme beauty and glory, the original good, and fountain of all 
good, so he must have in all respects the supreme regard. And as he 
is God over all, to whom all are subordinate, and on whom all de- 
pend, worthy to reign as supreme head with absolute and universal 
dominion; so it is fit that he should be regarded by all and in all pro- 
ceedings and effects through the whole system: that this universality 
of things in their whole compass and series should look to him, and 
respect him in such a manner as that respect to him should reign over 
all respect to other things, and that regard to creatures should uni- 
versally be subordinate and subject.” * 

Now we are ready to understand Edwards’ powerful restatement 
of the Calvinistic proposition that the ultimate end of creation is 
God himself. The creature’s joy and happiness consist in that vir- 
tue whereby a man loves each being according to its inherent glory; 
hence the communication of this glory is the ultimate end of crea- 
tion. God has the same end in creation as that in which creation 
finds its ultimate end. ‘We may infer what God intends, by what 
he actually does.” * Since God communicates his internal glory and 
the creation “remanates’”’ this glory, we may justly infer that God's 
ultimate end in creation is the emanation of this glory. “The com- 
munication of God’s joy and happiness, consists chiefly in communi- 
cating to the creature, that happiness and joy, which consists in re- 
joicing in God, and in his glorious excellency; for in such joy God's 
own happiness does principally consist." Hence the motive of 
God in creation can be none other than the communication of his 
glory in which the creature finds his joy and happiness. In a sec- 
ondary sense, God's end in creation is the creature’s happiness. But 
it is necessary to observe that this happiness consists in the creature's 
joy in God. Edwards was certain of one thing: that the happiness 
of “intelligent creation” consists in seeing things as they are and in 
loving them according to their share in Being. It was therefore self- 
evident that God created the world for his own glory first, and for the 
happiness of the creature secondly. The theocentric religion of 
Edwards was grounded in his joy in God’s communications of his 
“internal glory.” Without such joy, of course, the theology of Ed- 
wards is essentially unintelligible. 

5 Works, vol. II, p. 202. 


¢ Ibid., p. 204. 
1 Ibid., p. 254. 
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In Edwards’ theology, the primary distinction is between the Cre- 
ator and the creature. God as “infinite Being,” “Being in general,” 
“Being, simply considered,” stands in contrast to the creature, who 
is finite, particular, and derived. Hence God's being and his worth 
are unique. His relation to the creature is unique. His claim upon 
the love and service of the creature is unique. Created beings, from 
the greatest to the least, are one in their dependence upon God, for 
existence and every good. 

Man is a creature. In common with the most humble beast or 
herb, he has a derived and dependent being, subject to the “constitu- 
tion of the universe” and the laws operative in the whole realm of 
nature. His glory, as those of all creatures, consists in a “remana- 
tion” of the glory of God according to his share of Being, in the honor 
and service he renders to God.* 

On the other hand, his understanding and volition give man a 
unique place in nature. ‘The greatest thing that men are capaci- 
tated for, by their faculties, more than the beasts, is that they are 
capable of having intercourse with their Creator, as intelligent and 
voluntary agents.’’® God has set man apart from brute creation by 
giving him a mind and heart with which he contemplates and enjoys 
God’s glory. He has endowed man with a will whereby he obeys 
and serves God. The intelligent being’s voluntary consent to God's 
wisdom and goodness, his joy in God the Creator of the universe, his 
finding his good in Him, give him a place of honor in creation. 
‘Man is the creature that is highest, and nearest to God, of any in 
this lower world; and therefore [continues Edwards] his business is 
with God, although other creatures are made for lower ends. . . . 
A plant, an herb, or tree, is superior in nature to a stone or clod, be- 
cause it hath a vegetable life. The brute creatures are a degree 
higher still; for they have sensitive life. But man, having a rational 
soul, is the highest of this lower creation, and is next to God; there- 
fore his business is with God.”’*° Edwards returns to this matter 
again and again, and takes great pains to make himself understood. 
When man fails to see things as they are and thus to reflect the glory 

* Ibid., p. 255. 


® Vol. I, p. 571, “Of God's moral Government.” 
10 Vol. IV, p. 301. “Wicked Men useful in their Destruction only.” (See also the treatises 


on “The End of Creation” and “True Virtue.”) 
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of God, his relation to nature is perverted and he falls below brutes 
which do not sin against God in withholding the honor due him. 
“Man cannot be useful actively, any otherwise, than in bringing forth 
fruit to God, than in serving God, and living to his glory. . . . The 
glory of God is the very thing for which man was made, and to which 
all other ends are subordinate. . . . This was the very design and 
aim of the Author of man, this was the work for which he made him, 
viz., to serve and glorify his Maker.” " 

Edwards saw love as the primary motive in man’s honor to God 
and service of him. “That which men prize, they are wont to de- 
sire, especially if it be represented to them as attainable, and as fit 
and suitable for them.” **? ‘“That which men love, they desire to 
have and to be united to, and possessed of.’ ** But for Edwards love 
was at once a matter of the mind and of the heart. Love is depend- 
ent upon the mind with respect to its object, and the mind's penetra- 
tion into the qualities of an object are inseparable from the heart's 
love for it. Thus love is an intensely intellectual affair, and the 
excellence of love depends upon the adequacy of the minds’ percep- 
tions. The intellect’s ability to recognize the just proportions of 
things is a measure of the rightness with which the heart loves them. 
“These things may help us to understand why that spiritual and 
divine sense, by which those that are truly virtuous and holy, per- 
ceive the excellency of true virtue, is in the sacred Scriptures called 
by the name of light, knowledge, understanding, etc. A true knowl- 
edge of God . . . does in many respects assist persons in a right 
understanding of things in general, to understand which our facul- 
ties were chiefly given us . . . and assists us to see the nature of 
them, and the truth of them, in their proper evidence.” ** Thus, 
reason, oriented toward God, plays an indispensable part in the 
exercise of true virtue. 

Edwards had a rare appreciation of knowledge and intelligence 
as indispensable for “true virtue.” In a sermon on “The Impor- 
tance and Advantage of a Thorough Knowledge of Divine Truth,” 
he stated, without the usual and ruinous reservations, that “there 
is no other way by which any means of grace whatsoever can be of 

11 Ibid. 

12 Vol. IV, p. 364, “Unbelievers contemn the Glory and Excellency of Christ.” 


18 Vol. III, p. 187, “Religious Affections.” 
14 Vol. II, p. 302, “The Nature of Virtue.” 
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any benefit but by knowledge.” ** It was to him absurd to think 
that God should endow man with “understanding and reason,” and 
that he should nevertheless fail to deal with ‘‘man as a rational crea- 
ture.” All truth, whether derived from nature or from Scripture, 
is a matter for understanding. And truth is essential to true virtue 
because such virtue is conditional upon a knowledge of the ‘inherent 
worth” of any created being. Where there is no true vision, there 
can be no holy love or “spiritual beauty.” 

But “the heart”’ is no less essential than the mind. ‘True virtue is 
“in the cordial consent or union of being to Being in general.” ”* 
True love issues in a joy in and union with the object loved, and such 
joy and union are exercises of the heart. 

“The moral excellency of an intelligent voluntary being is more 
immediately seated in the heart or will of moral agents. ‘That in- 
telligent being, whose will is truly right and lovely, is morally good 
or excellent.” ** Such juxtaposition, even identification of heart and 
will, of rightness and loveliness, of goodness or excellence, gives us a 
major clue to Edwards’ anthropology. His view of man was intel- 
lectual and esthetic, rather than moralistic. Edwards regarded voli- 
tion as integral to human behavior. He recognized no human spir- 
itual beauty, where there is no responsible, free, voluntary action. 
In this matter he reaffirmed common sense and the judgment of 
Christian moralists in general. But he was convinced that “the Will 
is as the greatest apparent good is,” ** or that “the will is always de- 
termined by the strongest motive.” ** In fact, he denied that there 
is a separate faculty of will which is a causative factor in behavior. 
“The faculty of the will is that faculty or power or principle of the 
mind by which it is capable of choosing: an act of the will is the same 
as an act of choosing or choice.”’*° ‘The primary elements in moral 
action were for him the understanding (which presents us with an 
object of desire) and the heart (which desires or loves that object). 
Volition he regarded as an act of “the soul,” whereby the greatest 
apparent good is chosen. ‘The problem of virtue is that of love, and 
not that of ‘‘free will.’”” When the good is known and loved, a man 
wills it, either to obtain or to retain it. 


15 Vol. IV, p. 4. 
16 Vol. II, p. 301, “The Nature of Virtue.” 
17 Vol. III, p. 101, “Religious Affections.” 
18 Vol. II, p. 5, “Freedom of the Will.” 

19 Jbid., p. 4. 
20 Ibid., p. 1. 
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Such apparently naive intellectualism and estheticism has been 
questioned by modern “depth psychology” and neo-orthodoxy alike. 
We are impressed by irrational doing of evil and a deep disjunction 
between the causes of acts and the reasons we give for them. Indeed, 
the imbecility of man is great, as Edwards knew very well. And yet, 
the power of intelligent love is not therefore to be repudiated or for- 
gotten. Awareness of human folly, and appeals to the will to do 
right, are insufficient for the increase of virtue. Neither “realism” 
nor moralism provides us with the incentive for the Christian life. 
A man’s life is as his love. A knowledge of the excellency of God, 
and joy and delight in him, are the proper inducements to a life of 
truth and justice. It was the great merit of Edwards, in an age of 
growing legalism and moralism (Calvinist and Arminian respec- 
tively), to have maintained the integrity of man as a thinking, feel- 
ing, willing being. In this respect also he has an indispensable con- 
tribution to make to contemporary Christian anthropology. 


Ill 


Edwards’ vision of the glory of God was constantly stimulated and 
expanded by his love for beauty in nature. But it was by no means 
limited to natural beauty. In fact, his supreme passion was “the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” He regarded the “spir- 
itual beauty” of a moral agent as a superior beauty, and he saw this 
beauty in the life and work of Jesus Christ.* In his mind, love to 
God and love to Christ were inseparable. He spoke of the glory of 
Christ as he spoke of God’s glory, and saw in Christ God’s end and 
design in creating the world. 

“Since the holy Scriptures teach us that Jesus Christ is the head 
of the moral world, and especially of all the good part of it; the chief 
of God’s servants, appointed to be the head of his saints and angels, 
and set forth as the chief and most perfect pattern and example of 
goodness, we may well suppose . . . that what he sought for his last 
end, was God’s last end in creating the world.” * 

Edwards was deeply concerned to lead men to love Christ and 
follow him in his love to God. In an eloquent sermon on “The 
Excellency of Christ,’ he makes a series of contrasts which display 
the unique glory of Christ: ‘““The lion excels in strength, and in the 


21 Vol. IV, pp. 441 f, “A Divine and supernatural Light, immediately imparted to the Soul 
by the Spirit of God, shown to be both a Scriptural and rational Doctrine.” 
22 Vol. II, pp. 225, 231-232, 249. 
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majesty of his voice; the lamb excels in meekness and patience. . . . 
There do meet in Christ infinite highness and infinite condescen- 
sion. . . . There meet in Jesus Christ, infinite justice and infinite 
grace. .. . There meet in the person of Christ, the deepest rev- 
erence towards God and equality with God. . . . There are con- 
joined in the person of Christ infinite worthiness of good, and the 
greatest patience under sufferings of evil. . . . In the person of 
Christ are conjoined an exceeding spirit of obedience, with supreme 
dominion over human and earth. . . . In Christ do meet together 
self-sufficiency, and entire trust and reliance in God. 

“Such obvious excellencies are expressed in him towards men, that 
otherwise would have seemed impossible to be exercised towards the 
same object: as particularly these three, justice, mercy, and truth. 

“This admirable conjunction of excellencies appears in the acts 
and various passages of Christ’s life. . . . As he entered on his pub- 
lic ministry, his marvellous humility and meekness was manifested 

. when he was so poor that he had not where to lay his head . . . 
also in his meek, and condescending, and familiar treatment of his 
disciples . . . as friends and companions; in his patient bearing such 
affliction and reproach, and so many injuries from the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and others. . . . His wonderful and miraculous work 
plainly showed him to be the God of nature. . . . In healing the 
sick . . . by casting out devils, [he] remarkably appeared as the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

“His humiliation was never so great as it was in his last sufferings, 
beginning with his agony in the garden, until he expired on the 
cross. . . . Never was his divine glory and majesty covered with so 
dark and thick a veil. . . . Yet never was his divine glory so mani- 
fested by any act of his, as in the act of yielding himself up to these 
sufferings. 

“He never in any act gave so great a manifestation of love to God, 
and yet never so manifested his love to those that were enemies of 
God as in that act. 

“Christ never so eminently appeared for divine justice, and yet 
never suffered from divine justice, as when he offered himself as a 
sacrifice for our sins. 

“In his last sufferings, Christ sapped the very foundations of 
Satan’s kingdom; he conquered his enemies in their own territories 
and beat them with their own weapons. 
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“He still manifests his lamb-like excellencies, in his dealings with 
his saints on earth, in admirable forbearance, love, gentleness, and 
compassions, instructing, supplying, supporting and comforting 
them, often coming to them, and manifesting himself to them by 
his spirit, that he may sup with them, and they with him. 

‘We, by being in Christ, a divine person, do as it were ascend up 
to God, through infinite distance, and have hereby advantage for 
full enjoyment of him also.” * 

In a brief but characteristic sermon, “Unbelievers contemn the 
Glory and Excellency of Christ,’’ ** Edwards described sinners as 
those who “‘set nothing by the excellency of his person.” Once 
again, the basic principles of his thought emerge clearly and force- 
fully. The unbelievers know all about Christ’s love, wisdom, jus- 
tice, humility, power, and yet they neither love him, nor honor him, 
nor obey him. They do not rejoice in the beauty of his holiness, 
nor do they delight in his moral perfections. Such blind and miser- 
able people offer to Christ ‘‘a forced, feigned obedience,” that they 
may “but escape hell.” But “they see no form or comeliness in 
Christ and hence they have no love at all to Christ.” Edwards saw 
a profound justice in that they who love not Christ, nor obey him 


except to escape hell, should rather become united with the evil they 
love more than Christ, that is, go to hell. Heaven and hell are dis- 
tinguished one from the other essentially in the love for Christ in 
the former and enmity towards him in the latter. The same distinc- 
tion is the essence of the difference between a saint and a sinner. 


IV 


Edwards’ conception of sin must be understood in the light of his 
all determining sense of “the perfections” of God and Christ. Sin 
was for him first and foremost a blindness and perversity whereby 
men see the great as little, the beautiful as negligible, the holy as 
undesirable, the glorious as a dull and despicable thing. Sin is a 
besotting principle which turns man’s hearts away from joy in the 
Creator, dependence upon him, and the service of him. It pro- 
duces a darkness of mind and hardness of heart which destroy a man’s 
sensitivity to God’s love or communication of Himself to the crea- 
ture. 


28 Vol. IV, pp. 179 f. 
24 Vol. IV, pp. 361 £. 
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‘“Man’s Natural Blindness in the Things of Religion” (the title 
of an excellent descriptive sermon) astonished Edwards and brought 
forth indignant but well deserved protests.” He saw nothing in 
“man’s natural faculties” which could account for such blindness or 
excuse him in it. ‘God has given men faculties truly noble and 
excellent; well capable of true wisdom and divine knowledge. 
There is a principle in his [the sinner’s] heart, of such a blinding and 
besotting nature, that it hinders the exercises of his faculties about 
the things of religion: exercises for which God has made him well 
capable, and for which he gives him abundant opportunity.” * 

The world is full of the evidences of this principle, and every man 
can find it by looking within himself. The universality of idolatry, 
men’s forgetfulness of truth and their confidence while in error, and 
the unnatural immoralities common among them, lead us to infer 
that some deep-seated and universal principle of evil dominates the 
human heart. How else does one explain men’s indifference to their 
eternal destiny, their failure to use the ‘‘means of grace” provided by 
God, their propensity to destroy themselves through wrongdoing? 
Surely, both reason and Scripture teach us that men suffer from an 
“innate, sinful depravity of the heart.” *” 

Men given to sin are “naturally God’s enemies.” * Such enmity 
arises of man’s envy of God. God's eternity and infinity, his free- 
dom and sovereignty, the beauty of his holiness and benevolence, 
arouse “the natural man” to a deep antipathy. While men are rela- 
tively secure and happy, they ignore God. When they suffer evil 
and misfortune, so that their self-love is wounded, they are subject 
to “dreadful heart-risings, inward wranglings and quarrelings, and 
blasphemous thoughts; wherein the heart is like a viper, hissing and 
spitting poison at God. . . . And however free from it the heart may 
seem to be when let alone and secure, yet a very little thing will set 
it in rage.” * It is a matter of deep disaffection for man that his life 
should be bounded by God; and this disaffection is the root of all sin. 

“It is the saying of one, licitis perimus omnes, that is, we all perish 
by lawful things; which is as much as to say, men commonly live wick- 
25 His terrible denunciations of the sinner, as in the famous sermon on “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God” and a few others like it, must be read in the light of his understand- 
ing of “God's infinite glory” in creation and redemption. 

26 Vol. IV, p. 17. 
27 Vol. II, p. 308, “Doctrine of Original Sin Defended.” 


28 Vol. IV, pp. 36 f. 
29 Ibid., p. 39. 
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edly and go to hell, in those ways which they flatter themselves to be 
lawful.” *° And of all things none is considered more lawful than 
self-love, which ‘most commonly signifies a man’s regard to his con- 
fined private self, or love to himself with respect to his private inter- 
est." There is a common disposition among them to view all things 
in relation to their happiness or misery, and this disposition is ac- 
cepted as natural and lawful. And yet, it is by this disposition that 
a man is moved to set himself up as the center of the created system 
and to judge all things according to their effects upon him. Most 
effects of self-love are considered lawful and are not subject to pub- 
lic censure: such as a man’s desire to become wealthy, or his desire 
to be an object of honor, or his preference for his family and friends; 
and yet, a little reflection shows that they are sources of much in- 
justice, pride, indifference, lust for power, and even cruelty. It was 
a great merit of Edwards that he saw through self-love, as practised 
by those who effect a happy union between self interest and the love 
of others. No one has distinguished so clearly as he between benevo- 
lence rooted in love to “Being in General’ and virtue which comes 
from love to self. 

Edwards was too astute to stop his analysis of self-love with merely 
its grosser expressions in attachment to “‘worldly goods.” He found 
self-love in operation through the full extent of human experience. 
He saw that it darkens the mind, silences the conscience, and perverts 
religion itself into a passionate self-seeking. This last evil was espe- 
cially abhorrent to Edwards. The perversions of religion by self- 
love engaged his mind repeatedly, and the counterfeit piety thus 
produced was analyzed by him with a thoroughness and precision 
which remain without a parallel.** In a sermon entitled “Hypo- 
crites deficient in the Duty of Prayer,” he exposed self-concerned 
piety as follows: 

Hypocrites ‘for a reason call upon God . . . after they have re- 
ceived common illuminations and affections. While they are under 
awakenings, they may, through fear of hell, call upon God, and at- 
tend very constantly upon the duty of secret prayer. And after they 
have had some melting affections, having their hearts much moved 
with the goodness of God, or with some affecting encouragements, 

80 Vol. IV, p. 537, “A Warning to Professors.” 

81 Vol. II, p. 274, “The Nature of Virtue.” 


82 “Religious Affections,” “True Virtue,” “True Grace,” “Distinguishing Marks of a Work 
of the Spirit of God,” etc. 
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and false joy and comfort; while these impressions last they continue 
to call upon God in the duty of secret prayer. 

“For a while they are affected with their hope, they think God 
hath delivered them out of a natural condition, and given them an 
interest in Christ, thus introducing them into a state of safety from 
that eternal misery which they lately feared. With this supposed 
kindness of God to them, they are much affected, and often find them- 
selves for a while in a kind of love to God, excited by his supposed 
love for them.” ** 

“A natural principle of self love may be the foundation of great 
affections towards God and Christ, without seeing anything of the 
beauty and glory of the divine nature. There is a certain gratitude 
that is a mere natural thing. Gratitude is one of the natural affec- 
tions of the soul of man, as well as anger. . . . Sinners love those 
that love them. . . . Men . . . may love a God of their own form- 
ing in their imaginations, when they are far from loving such a God 
as reigns in heaven. . . . And they allow God to be lovely in him- 
self, no otherwise than that he has forgiven them, and accepted them, 
and loves them above most in the world, and has engaged to improve 
all his infinite power and wisdom in preferring, dignifying, and ex- 
alting them, and will do for them just as they would have him. 

‘And hence men, from this principle [of self-love], may be much 
affected by the wonderful goodness of God for mankind and his 
great goodness in giving his Son to die for man and the marvellous 
love of Christ in suffering such great things for us, and with the 
great glory they hear God has provided in heaven for us. . . . The 
same principle of natural gratitude may influence men here, as in 
the case of personal benefits.” ** 

Self-love is capable of imitating every exercise of holy love in the 
worship of God. Men praise and magnify God, extol him and sing 
praises to him. They become full of enthusiasm, joy, and confi- 
dence; they have most lively images and sentiments of their felicity 
and hope; they can even point to extraordinary sensations and states 
as evidences of their saved condition. They fortify their sense of 
security with deeds of obedience, and make a grand show of their 
benevolence. They even profess contempt for the world, and fix 
their minds on heaven. In short they imitate every sign of piety and 


88 Vol. IV, pp. 474-475. 
84 Vol. III, pp. 94-96, “Religious Affections.” 
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true virtue. But, “the joy of hypocrites is in themselves. . . . They 
keep thinking with themselves, What a good experience is this! 
What a great discovery is this!) What wonderful things I have met 
with! So they put their experiences in the place of Christ, and his 
beauty and fulness. . . . Instead of feasting their souls in the view 
of what is without them . . . they are feeding their souls, and feed- 
ing a selfish principle; they take more comfort in their discoveries, 
than in Christ discovered.” ** ‘They love God because he loves 
them, and not because he is lovely. They love Christ because he 
saves them from hell, and not because he is a Savior, altogether 
lovable. So, whatever they love, they love themselves first, and en- 
joy their own good estate above all. Thus religion becomes the 
ultimate expression of self-love, and loses its power against the evils 
which flow from it; yea, it even promotes them! 

Finding self-love prevalent and pervasive, Edwards was convinced 
that true virtue “is a work of the Spirit of God.” “Holiness in man 
is but the image of God’s holiness.” ** It is a “remanation” of God's 
glory, possible only when the soul is open to God as the flower to 
the sun. Nature itself is capable only of self-love. It is bent upon 
self-preservation, self-aggrandizement, self-gratification. When a 
man’s mind and heart are not fixed upon “Being in general” they 
are necessarily concerned with the particular and private, and pro- 
duce a life characterized by the perversion of truth and justice. 
Hence the natural man needs a “new principle,” a “new light,” a 
“new sense,” a “new disposition,” which will alter his perspective 
and give him a new vision and a new love. The passage from self- 
centeredness to God-centeredness, from the love of God for one’s own 
sake to the love of all things, including self, as emanations of God’s 
“infinite perfections,” is possible only through a “divine, supernatu- 
ral light.” The same infinite and glorious Being who created man 
with the ability to worship and honor him, sheds forth a new light 
which takes away the darkness of self-love and sin. God who gave 
man understanding and will, gives him also the power wherewith he 
shall be delivered from ignorance and rebellion. The great Being 
who holds the universe together creates in man a new sense of the ex- 
cellency of God and Christ, and enables him to reflect the glory of 
“divine things.” * 

88 Ibid., p. 99. 


86 Ibid., p. 102. 
37 Ibid., pp. 104 f. 
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The acknowledgement of the Divine origin of holy love is essen- 
tial to true virtue. The new vision of the world as an emanation of 
Divine perfections and the light wherewith it becomes manifest are 
inseparable. The recognition of God as the source of all beauty and 
excellence, including the “spiritual beauty” which consists in hon- 
oring God as this Source, is the essence of true virtue. 

In spite of his extensive and profound studies of “holy love” as 
against “‘self love,” Edwards refused to offer foolproof criteria for 
distinguishing between the two. He had known too many “‘con- 
verted” people who, having shown every evidence of true godliness, 
had reverted to self-concern and attachment to “creaturely good.” 
Too often he found Christian virtues, such as love and humility, de- 
natured by the ubiquitous propensity of men to pursue their own 
happiness. 

Nevertheless, there were two aspects of the Christian life which he 
considered essential: disinterested love of God and its “fruit in 
Christian practice." The former is summarized best in the follow- 
ing: 

“A true saint, when in the enjoyment of true discoveries of the 
sweet glory of God and Christ, has his mind too much captivated 
and engaged by what he views without himself, to stand at that time 
to view himself, and his own attainments. . . . Nor does the pleas- 
ure and sweetness of his mind at that time chiefly arise from the con- 
sideration of the safety of his state, or anything he has in view of his 
qualifications, experiences, or circumstances, but from the divine 
and supreme beauty of what is the object of his direct view, without 
himself, which sweetly entertains, and strongly holds his mind.” * 

The second mark of a true Christian is the service of God: 

“And as the Scripture plainly teaches, that practice is the best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of professing Christians; as reason teaches the 
same thing. Reason shows, that men’s deeds are better and more 
faithful interpreters of their minds, than their words. . . . Passing 
affections easily produce words; and words are cheap; and godliness 
is more easily feigned in words than in actions. Christian practice 
isa costly, laborious thing. The self denial that is required of Chris- 
tians, and the narrowness of the way that leads to life, does not con- 
sist in words, but in practice. . . . Thus it is plain, that Christian 
practice is the best sign or manifestation of the true godliness of a 
professing Christian, to the eye of his neighbors. . . . But fruits 

88 [bid., p. 100. 
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must be joined with open flowers, bells and pomegranates go to- 
gether.” *° 

A holy love of God disposes a man “to make the service of God, 
and the promoting of his glory, and the good of mankind, the very 
business of his life.” *° Edwards was profoundly and persistently 
convinced that a joy in the infinite excellency of God, love to each 
being according to its relation to “Being in general,” love to Christ 
as revelation of the glory of God, and love to man as God’s “‘intelli- 
gent creation,” are the primary sources of true virtue and blessed- 
ness. In this time of desolation and decision, and in view of the 
Church’s insufficient power toward righteousness, this reasoned and 
Scriptural conviction of Edwards deserves our most thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

This essay has been no more than a prologemenon to the theology 
of Edwards. We have shown that Edwards’ mind provides us with 
a fresh approach to the problem of a vital Christianity in our time. 
Here we can only suggest that Edwards also offers us new light on 
theological perplexities which have caused much contention and 
little edification, e.g., our knowledge of God, the nature and situa- 
tion of man, the work of Christ, and the grace of God. The Chris- 


tian philosopher will be greatly helped by Edwards’ assimilation of 
modern science and philosophy. He may even decide that Edwards 
was the greatest of Protestant philosophers. On the other hand, the 
Christian moralist will discover in Edwards a love of God which is 
the essence of all true virtue and the condition of justice, peace, dig- 
nity, and joy among men. But above all, Edwards will show us 
“God the best Portion of the Christian.” 


Final Note 


A study of some of Edwards’ works in the following order will be 
most helpful: 


Treatises: 
Concerning the End for which God created the World. 
The Nature of true Virtue. 
A Treatise concerning Religious Affections. 
The distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God. 
Enquiry into the . . . Freedom of Will. 
The Great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin Defended. 


39 Ibid., pp. 185-197. 
40 Vol. IV, p. 471, “True Grace distinguished from the Experience of Devils.” 
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Sermons: 


God glorified in Man’s Dependence. 

Ruth’s Resolution. 

God the best Portion of the Christian. 

God's Sovereignty. 

The Excellency of Christ. 

The Peace Which Christ gives His true Followers. 
Men naturally God’s Enemies. 

Hypocrites deficient in the Duty of Prayer. 
Sinners in the Hands of an angry God. 

Pressing into the Kingdom of God. 

The true Christian's Life, a Journey towards Heaven. 


His Resolutions, Diary, and Personal Narrative are priceless as 
sources of insight into his life and mind. 


SOME LEADING IDEAS FROM TOYNBEEF’S 
A STUDY OF HISTORY 


By EDWARD D. MYERS 


I 


Y UNIVERSAL HISTORY I understand that which is dis- 

tinct from the combined history of all countries, and is not 

a burden on the memory but an illumination of the soul,”’— 

so wrote Lord Acton. And other historians have suggested that the 

study of history may elicit dependable knowledge which can be used 

for guidance in the proper conceiving and successful solution of con- 

temporary problems. Toynbee’s Study’ is, in its synoptic view of 

the whole, an illumination of the soul, and, in its comparisons be- 

tween contemporary phenomena and events and those of other soci- 
eties, it does elicit such knowledge. 

Toynbee brought to this Study a knowledge of the classical and 
European languages and a familiarity with their literatures, a rig- 
orous training and recognized competence in the particular field of 
Greek history, a long practical experience in the study of contempo- 
rary affairs as Director of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
as Research Professor of International History in the University of 
London, and as editor of the ‘‘Surveys of International Affairs” from 
1920 to 1938. ‘To his high qualifications for this work of historical 
investigation and interpretation were added those of a number of 
specialists working under his direction and all contributing, from 
their several fields, to the whole. Yet the Study which has emerged 
from these joint labors shows, in every sentence and in every insight, 
‘Toynbee’s own distinctive touch and none of the defects of a com- 
posite work. The method of the Study is, throughout, empirical 
and comparative: no conclusion is drawn, no concept formulated, 


1 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Oxford University Press, six volumes, 1934-1939. 
These six volumes contain, in 3537 pages, only the first five Parts of the Study; it is expected 
that the eight remaining Parts will be published in three additional volumes. The numerals 
following the quotations in this article refer to the volumes and pages of the first five Parts. 
The quotations are used with the permission of the publishers. 

The chart appended to this article is a summary of facts about the several civilizations and 
is intended to be both a help to the reader and a device for saving space in the body of the 
article. 
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and no “law” derived, until after a preliminary survey of all the rele- 
vant facts has been made. 

So vast is the sweep of the Study, so great its sheer mass, and so 
many the facts and evidences presented, that the present article can, 
in its limited space, state only a selected few of the leading ideas. It 
can give none of the carefully assembled evidences, none of the de- 
tailed comparisons between similar phenomena in different civiliza- 
tions, and none of the incidental contributory studies.? It can not, 
above all, give a final statement of Toynbee’s conclusions about the 
prospects of Western Civilization, or universal states, or universal 
churches, because these parts of the Study have not yet been pub- 


lished. 
II 


At the beginning of his Study Toynbee poses the question whether 
there is an intelligible field of historical study. A scrutiny of the 
main chapters in the histories of Great Britain (as a test case) and of 
several other national states discloses the fact that none of those chap- 
ters can be accounted for or understood except in terms of forces 
which were operative throughout the whole societies of which those 
states were parts. From this it follows that the history of a single 
national state is not, in isolation, an intelligible field of study. Such 
a field is the whole society of which the national state is a part. “In 
each case we have to think in terms of the whole and not of the parts, 
to see the chapters of the story as events in the life of a society and 
not of some particular member. . . . In so far as we succeed in 
studying history from this point of view, we find that order arises out 
of chaos in our minds and that we begin to understand what was not 
intelligible before’ (I, 23)—and, a commentator might add, our souls 
are illumined. 

The scrutiny of British history showed Britain to be a part of a 
larger whole which may be called Western Society or Western Civi- 
lization. An investigation of the spatial extension of this Civiliza- 
tion discloses that it varies as the economic or political or cultural 
plane is chosen; that, at present, although on the economic plane its 
extension is world-wide, on the cultural plane there are at least four 
other contemporary living societies of the same species as our own. 


2 Of the large number of such contributory studies three of the more important may be 
mentioned here as examples: the 165-page essay in New Testament criticism, “Christus Pa- 
tiens,” that appears as an annex in vol. VI, the study of “Marxism, Socialism, and Christian- 
ity” in vol. V, and the essay on the methods proper to different subjects of study, “Methods 
of Apprehension, Subjects of Study, and Quantities of Data” in vol. I. 
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In tracing the extension in time of our Civilization it is found that, 
earlier than about A.D. 775, it is presented in “terms of something 
other than itself—in terms of the Roman Empire and of the society 
to which the Roman Empire belonged—and . . . that any elements 
which we can trace back from Western history into the history of that 
other society may have quite different functions and different degrees 
of importance in these two different associations. . . . Thus, in 
the process of tracing the history of our Western Society backward 
towards its origins, we strike upon the last phase of another society 
of the same kind, the origins of which evidently lie considerably fur- 
ther back in the past’’ (I, 40). This other society is the Graeco- 
Roman or Hellenic Civilization. 

A glance at the history of the Hellenic Society shows that in the 
first stage there was a multiplicity of local states; this was followed 
by the “Time of Troubles” from the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponnesian War to the accession of Augustus; the next stage was 
the universal peace of the Roman Empire, as the universal state, 
from the accession of Augustus to A.D. 378. During the Time of 
Troubles a number of religions—Christianity, Mithraism, Manichae- 
ism, Mahayana Buddhism, Isis-worship, Cybele-worship, and Neo- 
Platonism—were brought into being and one of these, Christianity, 
finally succeeded in winning out over its rivals and in establishing 
itself as the universal Church. The final dissolution of the Hellenic 
Society, following the universal peace, was itself followed by an 
interregnum. This interregnum was filled by a number of ephe- 
meral successor-states and by the Church. 

The Christian Church was the chrysalis within which there grad- 
ually came into being the Western Society and the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Society, the latter having also an off-shoot in Russia. By virtue 
of having teen produced within the chrysalis of a Church which was 
the product of the Hellenic Society, the Western Society and the 
Orthodox Christian Society may be said to be “‘affiliated’’ to the Hel- 
lenic and the Hellenic to be “‘apparented”’ to them. 

Having established the existence of societies which are intelligible 
fields of study, Toynbee proceeds next to the identification of other 
representatives of the species by starting with the four other living 
representatives and tracing their origins back, as the origins of the 
Western Society were traced back to the Hellenic; by tracing the life- 
histories of the societies so discovered in order to discover still others; 
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and by applying the comparative method to all the societies. The 
performance of these operations discloses the existence of the twenty- 
one societies listed on the appended chart, all of which are repre- 
sentatives of that species of society which we call ‘‘civilizations.” * 

After a careful and illuminating discussion which reviews the evi- 
dences offered by anthropology, linguistics, psychology, and philoso- 
phy, Toynbee concludes that a society “‘is a relation between indi- 
viduals; and this relation of theirs consists in the coincidence of their 
individual fields of action; and this coincidence combines the indi- 
vidual fields into a common ground; and this common ground is 
what we call a society.’’ From this follows the important conclusion 
that ‘‘a field of action . . . cannot be a source of action. . . . The 
source of social action cannot be the society, but can only be each or 
some or one of the individuals whose fields of action constitute a 
society on the ground where they coincide” (III, 230).* 

A comparison of the characteristics of civilizations and primitive 
societies shows that institutions, the division of labor, and mimesis 
are all common to both species of societies. Institutions are ‘‘the 
vehicles of the impersonal relations in which all societies have their 
existence”’ (I, 189); the division of labor is between the majority who 
extend the “narrow radius of their personal lives by living vicariously 
through the representative activities of a small number of their fel- 
lows” (I, 191); and the minority whose activities are representative; 
and mimesis is “the acquisition, through imitation, of social ‘assets’ 
—aptitudes or emotions or ideas—which the acquisitors have not orig- 
inated for themselves, and which they might never have come to pos- 


3 The age of civilizations on the earth is about 6000 years, possibly two per cent of the age 
of mankind. On this showing it is proper to speak, as Toynbee does, of the ‘ ——— 
contemporaneity” of all civilizations. Further evidence of the propriety of the phrase may be 
seen in the following considerations: according to the best estimates obtainable the earth may 
be expected to remain habitable for a number of years to the order of one million million; to 
be very conservative and take only half this figure, and to assume that the past rate of 21 civi- 
lizations per 6000 years will hold for the future, gives nearly two billion as the probable num- 
ber of civilizations that may be expected to appear on the earth. This is, according to the 
best estimates, a reasonable expectation; but, to allow for any possible change in rate and for 
all errors in the estimates, and arbitrarily to divide it by one million, still leaves 2000 as the 
number of probable future civilizations. 

Now the members of Western Civilization are accustomed to regard it as the consumma- 
tion of human history and as synonymous with Civilization itself; but there is evidence in 
abundance that the members of all the other civilizations have regarded their own society in 
the same light. This suggests the likelihood that the conception of any one civilization as 
synonymous with Civilization is founded on the egocentric illusion by which a man regards 
himself—or his society—as the hub of the universe. Further, an unprejudiced analysis and 
appraisal of the ethos and achievements of each of the civilizations supports the conclusion 
that it is proper to speak, as Toynbee does, of the “philosophical equivalence” of all civiliza- 
tions. 

4In another context, and later in the Study, Toynbee writes: “Among all the almost in- 
finitely various manifestations of Human Nature, the Soul alone is capable of being the sub- 
ject of spiritual experiences and the author of spiritual acts” (V, 376). 
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sess if they had not encountered and imitated other people in whose 
possession those assets were already to be found” (I, 191). 

It has already been shown that a society itself cannot be a source of 
action, and that the number of individuals who are capable of ini- 
tiating social action in any field is smaller than the number of those 
who are incapable of so doing. The individuals who are so capable 
constitute the Creative Minority and may be called the Creative 
Geniuses of the society. 

In all societies there is a body of customs and rules, written and 
unwritten, some rigid and some more flexible, which controls the 
behavior of the individuals as members of the society. The society 
itself was founded as the result of the creative activity of some one 
man or small group of men in responding to a challenge offered to 
the whole group, and each custom and rule had its origin in similar 
individual activity. The total body of law and custom—what Bage- 
hot calls the ‘‘cake of custom’’—was created by the imitation by the 
mass of men of patterns of behavior, aptitudes, emotions and ideas 
which had been originated by a few creative individuals; subsequent 
generations had, by hereditary social drill, fixed those patterns and 
aptitudes into the “cake of custom.” “In primitive societies, as we 
know them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation of the 
living members and towards the dead ancestors. . . . In a society 
where mimesis is thus directed backwards towards the past, custom 
rules and the society remains static. . . . In societies in process of 
civilization, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities which 
command a following because they are pioneers. . . . In a society 
where mimesis is thus directed forward towards the future, the ‘cake 
of custom’ is broken and the Society is in dynamic motion along a 
course of change and growth. In this contrast between a dynamic 
movement and a static condition, we have at last come upon a point 
of difference between civilizations and primitive societies . . .” (I, 
192).° 


5 This is a point of difference, however, only between civilizations and primitive societies 
as we now know the latter: it is not permanent or fundamental, for primitive societies, in 
order to have come into being, must once have been in dynamic movement and activity with 
mimesis directed forward. “The primitive societies, as we see them to-day, are static because 
they are recuperating from the strain of a successful effort to attain the state in which they 
now persist” (I, 195). Toynbee says later (III, 242) that “We should now rather say that 
growing civilizations differ from static primitive societies in virtue of the dynamic movement, 
in their bodies social, of creative individual personalities. . . . In every growing civilization, 
even at the times when it is growing the most lustily, the great majority of the participant 
individuals are in the same stagnant quiescent condition as the members of a primitive soci- 
ety which is in a state of rest. More than that, the great majority of the participants in any 
civilization in any phase are men of like passions—of identical human nature—with Primitive 
Mankind.” 
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The first problem connected with a study of civilizations is that of 
their origins: how and under what circumstances did they come into 
being? Two stock answers that have been offered at various times 
and places give race and environment as the positive factors which 
account for the origins of civilizations. But an inspection of the 
several origins discloses the facts that, of two or more nearly identical 
environments, one has produced a civilization and the other or others 
have failed to produce one, and that civilizations have emerged in 
environments which are utterly diverse; hence environment can not 
account for the origins of civilizations. A survey of all the evidence 
shows also that the “so-called racial explanation of differences in hu- 
man performance and achievement is either an ineptitude or a fraud” 
(I, 245). The surveys show that “even if we were exactly acquainted 
with all the racial, environmental, or other data that are capable of 
being formulated scientifically, we should not be able to predict the 
outcome of the interaction between the forces which these data rep- 
resent. . . . There is one thing which must remain an unknown 
quantity. . . . This unknown quantity is the reaction of the actors 
to the ordeal when it actually comes. . . . These psychological mo- 
menta, which are inherently impossible to weigh and measure and 
therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, are the very forces 
which actually decide the issue when the encounter takes place”’ (I, 
300). 

Genesis is rather a function of interaction, and the phrase which 
most adequately expresses this idea is “Challenge-and-Response.”’ 
All civilizations have come into being as responses on the part of 
individual human beings to the challenge offered to them by the 
physical environment or by the human social environment or by a 
combination of the two. For a summary of the challenges see the 
appended chart. 

A survey of the environments which produced those civilizations 
which arose in response to physical challeng:s only shows that civi- 
lizations arise, not in environments which offer easy conditions of 
life, but in difficult environments; this leads to the conclusion that 
in all cases the heavier blow produces the stronger stimulus. But a 
further comparative study shows that in some cases the stimulus may 
be so severe as to destroy the possibility of a response, and that a more 
accurate formula is that “the most stimulating challenge is to be 
found in a mean between a deficiency of severity and an excess of it”’ 
(II, 259). The three abortive civilizations (the Far Western Chris- 
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tian, the Far Eastern Christian, and the Scandinavian) are examples 
of the fact that a stimulus can be excessive in its severity. 

The five arrested civilizations (the Polynesians, the Esquimaux, 
the Nomads, the Spartans, the ‘Osmanlis) were all immobilized in 
consequence of having attempted and achieved a tour de force: they 
were all responses to challenges which were on the very borderline 
between a degree of severity that still affords some stimulus and a de- 
gree that brings into operation the law of diminishing returns. 

Thus in order for a civilization to be called into being there is 
required an optimum challenge which is a mean between a defi- 
ciency of severity and an excess of it and the origination of a response 
to the challenge by a creative genius or creative geniuses. It is re- 
quired also that the response worked out by the geniuses be so in- 
spiring and their leadership be of such high caliber that the apathy 
of the uncreative masses be overcome to such a point that the “cake 
of custom” is broken and their mimesis is directed towards these 
geniuses. It is further required that the responses be of such sort 
as not only to meet the present ordeal but also to put the society in 
a position favorable to meeting the next challenge when it comes, 
that the response shall not be a tour de force which will immobilize 
the society lest growth be arrested after the initial challenge has 
been surmounted. 

Thus the geneses of all civilizations are transformations from a 
static condition to a dynamic activity as the result of a challenge of- 
fered to a society. And, if genesis is to be followed by growth, the 
single, finite movement from the disturbance caused by the stimulus 
to a restoration of equilibrium is not enough. “To convert the 
movement into a repetitive, recurrent rhythm there must be an élan 
which carries the challenged party through equilibrium into an over- 
balance which exposes him to a fresh challenge and thereby inspires 
him to make a fresh response in the form of a further equilibrium 
ending in a further overbalance—and so on in a progression which 
is potentially infinite. This élan, working through a series of over- 
balances, can be detected” in the histories of every one of the civi- 
lizations (III, 119). 

An analysis of the growth process in the several civilizations shows 
that it involves, in all cases, a progressive simplification of apparatus. 
This simplification entails a “transfer of energy, or shift of emphasis, 
from some lower sphere of being or sphere of action to a higher 
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sphere” so that “perhaps we shall be describing the process in a more 
illuminating way if we call it, not ‘simplification,’ but ‘etherializa- 
tion’”’ (III, 183). The criterion of growth is etherialization, or 
shifting of the scene of action out of a material field into another field 
in which the action of Challenge-and-Response may find an alterna- 
tive arena. “In this other field, challenges do not impinge from 
outside but arise from within, and victorious responses to challenges 
do not take the form of surmounting an external obstacle or over- 
coming an external adversary but manifest themselves, instead, in 
an inward self-articulation or self-determination” (III, 192). This 
tendency of the action to shift from one field to another—and it is 
always a tendency, for there is no case of Challenge-and-Response in 
which the entire action takes place on one or the other of the two 
fields exclusively—this tendency is growth, whether in a civilization 
or in an individual human soul. 

An example of this shifting of the scene of action may be seen in 
two successive responses of Western Civilization: the challenge of 
the onslaught of the Scandinavians evoked the response which was 
the Feudal System. The Feudal System entailed a social, economic, 
and political differentiation between classes and this differentiation 
produced certain stresses and strains in the structure of Western 
Civilization; ‘“‘and these strains produced the next challenge with 
which the growing Society was confronted. Western Christendom 
had hardly rested from its labors in beating back the Vikings be- 
fore it found its next task in the problem of replacing the Feudal 
System of relations between classes by a new system of relations be- 
tween sovereign states and their individual citizens. In this exam- 
ple of two successive challenges in the history of our Western Civi- 
lization, the shift of the scene of action from the exterior to the 
interior field is plainly apparent” (III, 196). All of the twenty-one 
civilizations show a steady increase in self-determination from their 
beginnings to the time of their breakdowns. 

Twenty of the twenty-one have clearly broken down and gone into 
disintegration. At their breakdowns they were confronted by a chal- 
lenge to which they, or, rather, their Creative Minorities, were un- 
able to work out an adequate response. The ultimate criterion and 
the fundamental cause of the breakdowns of civilizations is a loss of 
harmony between their parts, the outbreak of internal discord, and 
the consequent loss of self-determination. This discord partially 
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reveals itself in social schism which appears in two different dimen- 
sions simultaneously: the schism between geographically segregated 
political communities or nations, and the schism between geographi- 
cally intermingled but socially segregated classes. ‘The articulation 
of the society into a number of separate nations “‘gives rise to an inter- 
necine warfare on a crescendo note between these nominal members 
of one and the same body social; and this warfare exhausts the en- 
ergies of the society before it brings itself to an end through a ‘knock- 
out-blow’ in which a single surviving state is left staggering, half- 
dead, among the corpses of its fellow combatants” (V, 17). 

This period of internecine warfare may fittingly be called the 
“Time of Troubles’ of the civilization in which it occurs. In all 
twenty of the civilizations that have disintegrated, the Time of Trou- 
bles is followed by a universal state established by the surviving na- 
tion which happened to be able to muster the last ounce of energy 
required to dispose of its exhausted remaining opponents. And, 
because the society is materially exhausted and spiritually enfeebled 
and war-weary, the universal state is always able to enforce a kind 
of relative peace between the separate conquered nations over which 
it exercises dominance and this “universal peace’’ is, in the histories 
of civilizations, the last rally before the final relapse into total dis- 
integration. 

The classes into which the civilization is reft at the breakdown are 
the Dominant Minority, the Internal Proletariat,® and the External 
Proletariat. The Creative Minority, having failed, at the break- 
down of the civilization, to work out an effective response to the 
challenge, and consequently having failed to evoke mimesis from the 
masses by persuasion, now attempts to hold by force the position of 
inherited privilege which it has ceased to merit and is thereby trans- 
formed into the Dominant Minority. 

The Internal Proletariat is that mass of the people who are mem- 
bers of the civilization and who do not now eagerly follow the mi- 


6 “The word ‘proletariat’ is used here . . . to mean any social element or group which in 
some way is ‘in’ but not ‘of’ any given society. . . . A ‘proletariat’ is an element or group in 
a community which has no ‘stake’ in that community beyond the fact of its physical existence” 
(I, 41, n. 3). “The true hallmark of the proletarian is neither poverty nor humble birth but 
a consciousness—and the resentment which this consciousness inspires—of being disinherited 
from his ancestral place in Society and being unwanted in a community which is his rightful 
home; and this subjective proletarianism is not incompatible with the possession of material 
assets” (V, 63). 

Examples of the Internal Proletariat in Western Society in recent years may be seen in the 
unemployed everywhere, in the “share-croppers” of the Middle Western States of the U. S. A., 
and in the vast majority of the total population of Europe under the Nazi regime. 
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nority but are compelled to a sullen acquiescence by force or by the 
threat of force. 

The External Proletariat * consists of those members of alien civi- 
lizations or of primitive societies which have been recruited—in many 
cases, forcibly—into the body social of the given civilization. 

As disintegration proceeds further and further towards final dis- 
solution the proletariat becomes more and more estranged from the 
dominant minority and that minority is compelled progressively to 
increase the force with which it holds its position “in the saddle.” 
As the dominant minority increases the force it uses, the proletariat 
repays “injustice with resentment, fear with hate, and violence with 
violence” (V, 25) until it finally executes its acts of withdrawal from 
under the now intolerable dominance of the minority. 

During the Time of Troubles, the dominant minority does suc- 
ceed, in a number of instances, in creating a universal state and phi- 
losophies, the internal proletariat creates a universal church, and the 
external proletariat creates a number of barbarian war-bands. 

If we look into the origins of the religions of these universal 
churches we find that they fall into two classes, the criteria of which 
depend on the source of inspiration of the religion. Christianity, 
for example, derived its inspiration not from indigenous Hellenic 
sources but from a proletariat which had been forcibly conscripted 
into the Hellenic Society—from the remnants of the Syriac Society; 
its inspiration is therefore Syriac and alien to the Hellenic Society. 
Hinduism, on the other hand, is a religion which arose from entirely 
indigenous sources during the Time of Troubles of the Indic Soci- 
ety. The sources of inspiration of the several religions are given in 
the appended chart.* 

The Geniuses who have performed the miracles of creation and 
have thereby brought about the beginnings of these religions, the 

7 Examples of the External Proletariats may be seen in the barbarians on the fringes of 
the Roman Empire, and in the African peoples and the Red Indians as constituting a part of 
the External Proletariat of the Western Society. 

8 At this point in the Study it becomes clear that, while the definition of a civilization as 
an intelligible field of study is acceptable so long as the civilization is in growth, it can be 
accepted only with reservations when the civilization is in the disintegration stage. “When 
we examine the universal churches we shall find ourselves led to raise the question whether 
the churches can really be comprehended in their entirety in the framework of the histories 
of civilizations, within which they make their first historical appearance, or whether we have 
not to regard them as representatives of another species of society which is at least as distinct 
from the species ‘Civilizations’ as the civilizations are distinct from primitive societies” (V, 23). 


Toynbee later (cf. footnote 10, below) concludes that the universal churches are the begin- 
nings of societies of a different species. 
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Geniuses who have brought about the beginnings of civilizations 
themselves and their growths, are more than mere men. They are 
“superhuman in a literal and no mere metaphorical sense” (III, 232), 
and the new specific character, the possession of which enables them 
to break the vicious circle of primitive human social life and to re- 
sume the work of creation, may be called “Personality.” It is 
through the inward development of Personality—through the prog- 
ress in self-articulation and self-determination within—‘‘that indi- 
vidual human beings are able to perform those creative acts, in their 
outward fields of action, that cause the growths of human societies’’ 
(III, 233). The Personality of these Creative Geniuses “evidently 
stands to ordinary Human Nature as civilizations stand to primitive 
human societies. In both cases the new species is evolved from the 
old through a passage from a temporary state of quiescence into a 
bout of dynamic activity” (III, 234). And “the outward and in- 
ward advance in organization and increase in power are so inti- 
mately connected that either can be described in terms of the other” 
(III, 233). 

The effort of the creative genius to transform his society in con- 
sonance with the change in himself will be resisted by the inertia of 
the mass of unchanged men. This social situation presents a di- 
lemma, for, if the genius fails to bring about the social mutation 
which he has achieved in himself, his creativeness will be fatal to 
him. On the other hand, if he does succeed in overcoming the 
inertia of the masses, he thereby makes life impossible for men and 
women of common clay unless they are able to adapt themselves to 
the new social milieu. This is the meaning of Jesus’ saying: “Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword. . . . And a man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold” (Matt. 10: 34, 36). 

There are two ways in which the majority may be induced to fol- 
low the lead of the creative geniuses: by the direct kindling of cre- 
ative energy from soul to soul, or by bringing into play the faculty of 
mimesis. The first is the ideal way and to enjoin it exclusively 
would be a counsel of perfection; the second is the practical way and 
the one that has actually been used. Mimesis.is ‘one of the less ex- 
alted faculties of Human Nature and has in it more of drill than of 
inspiration,” but it can always be used, for it is “one of the regular 
faculties of ordinary” human nature (III, 245). The creative geni- 
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uses who have appeared in the world so far—St. Paul, St. Ignatius, 
The Buddha, David, Solon, Muhammad, Lenin, Ibn Khaldun, Con- 
fucius, and many others, known and unknown—have been able to 
transfigure Human Nature only in their own personalities “and in 
those of the rare kindred souls who have risen to Sainthood through 
communion with the Saints by catching the divine fire. The Saints 
have not been able to evoke the creative change from Primitive Hu- 
manity to Sainthood in Mankind at large; and they have made their 
effect upon the uncreative majority, not by the direct kindling of 
creative energy from soul to soul, but by a resort to primitive social 
drill which we have called mimesis. This social expedient of mime- 
sis is a ‘short cut’; and the resort to it is proof in itself that the goal 
of human endeavours has not yet been attained” (III, 373). 

The last sentence of the quotation suggests that, as the goal of the 
endeavors of the species which preceded man was the production of 
mankind, and as the goal of the endeavors of primitive societies was 
the production of civilizations, so the goal of civilizations is the pro- 
duction of a society of Creative Geniuses—Saints, Supermen—whose 
personalities stand to ordinary mankind as civilizations stand to 
primitive societies. That a few such Supermen have appeared in 
civilizations cannot be doubted, nor can it be doubted that the mass 
of mankind has not yet been so transfigured. Thus, twenty of the 
twenty-one civilizations have failed to reach their goal and there is 
little or no evidence that Western Civilization is any closer to it than 
any of the others have been. 


III 


It is not possible, from a standpoint in the twentieth century after 
Christ and in the social environment of the Western Civilization 
itself, to have that perspective which would make it possible to view 
this Civilization with the same clarity and objectivity with which the 
other twenty civilizations may be viewed. It would therefore be 
rash to plot its stages of growth and breakdown in the same way that 
those of the other civilizations have been plotted. ‘There are, how- 
ever, several dependable conclusions that can be drawn from the evi- 
dence, and several obvious parallels between our own Society and all 
the others. In the first place, it is obvious that Western Civilization 
has not reached the stage of the universal peace after its Time of 
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Troubles, it has not even reached the stage of a universal state. It 
seems clear, on the other hand, that, in this century, it is well into 
its Time of Troubles, for it shows all the characteristic symptoms 
that have appeared and reappeared twenty times over. The two- 
fold schism that has, in twenty instances, been the symptom of a loss 
of harmony and of internal discord, is so far advanced that it is paral- 
leled only by the very last stages of the Times of Troubles of other 
societies; internecine warfare is the most obvious characteristic of 
our society since the latter decades of the eighteenth century and 
that these wars constitute, not a series, but a progression on a cre- 
scendo note is obvious in the present century; there is an abundance 
of evidence for the existence of a Western internal proletariat; we 
have recruited members of alien civilizations and of primitive so- 
cieties into our body social to form our external proletariat; and, 
finally, the leaders of Western Society have so far been unable to 
offer a solution to the present situation—for war is no solution—and 
are, consequently, in process of being transformed from a creative 
into a dominant minority; in some areas in Western Society (e.g., 
the continent of Europe) the process has already (in A.D. 1933-44) 
been at least temporarily completed. 

If the parallel between our Western Civilization’s recent history 
and other civilizations’ Times of Troubles be extended to chronol- 
ogy, and if we accept Toynbee’s conjecture that our own Time of 
Troubles began in the sixteenth century, then we may expect the 
end of our Time of Troubles and the establishment of a universal 
state before the present century has run its course. This is a pros- 
pect before which we may well tremble, for in the twenty other cases 
the event which ushered in the universal state was a self-inflicted 
“knock-out blow” from which the stricken society did not recover. 
We have no warrant for assuming that our doom is not at hand, “for 
that would be to assume that we are not as other men are; and any 
such assumption would be at variance with everything that we know 
about human nature either by looking around us or by introspec- 
tion” (VI, 320). But, conversely, we cannot say for certain that our 
doom is at hand, for that would be to assume that we know and can 
predict the outcome of the present world situation and this, as we 
have already seen, is impossible, since we still are not acquainted with 
the most important factor in the situation, namely, the response that 
will actually be made by the human actors. 
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Although the response to the present situation cannot be pre- 
dicted, the possible kinds of responses can be reviewed and their 
chances of success estimated. The response can be either violent 
or gentle. The possible violent responses are Archaism, which is 
an attempt at a forcible stoppage of change and to “peg’’ a disinte- 
grating society, a reversion to mimesis of the ancestors and therefore 
a lapse from dynamic movement to a static condition; and Futurism, 
which is an attempt at a forcible accomplishment of change and a 
repudiation of mimesis of anybody. Both Archaism and Futurism 
are “attempts to substitute a mere transfer in the Time-dimension 
for that transfer of the field of action from one spiritual plane to 
another which is the characteristic movement of growth” (V, 383). 
Both, in attempting something that is contrary to the laws of growth 
and to the order of Nature (cf. V, 384-385), are foredoomed to fail- 
ure and have invariably, and will inevitably, end in disastrous 
violence.* 

The gentle responses are Detachment and Transfiguration, and 
these “differ from both Futurism and Archaism in substituting a 
genuine change in spiritual clime, and not a mere transfer in the 
Time-dimension. . . . The kingdoms that are their respective goals 
are both of them ‘otherworldly’ in the sense that neither of them is 
an imaginary past or future state of mundane existence. This com- 
mon ‘otherworldliness,’ however, is their only point of resemblance; 
and in every other respect they present a contrast to one another” 
(V, 394). 

Detachment is ‘‘a way that leads out of This World; its goal is an 
asylum; and the fact that that asylum excludes This World is the 
feature that makes it attractive. . . . The impulse that carries the 
traveller along is a push of aversion and not a pull of desire. . . . 
This unknowable and neutral Nirvana or ‘City of Zeus,’ which is 
the goal of the philosophic movement of Detachment, is the very 
antithesis of the Kingdom of Heaven or Civitas Dei, which is entered 
by way of the religious experience of Transfiguration. While the 


9It is regrettable that there is no space to review Toynbee’s surveys (which occupy the 
greater part of the fifth and sixth volumes) of the actual futuristic and archaistic responses 
that have been made in other civilizations. Could it be given, such a review would show that 
the above statements, which, as they stand, appear to be extremely abstract and even meta- 
physical, are conclusions derived from those extensive empirical surveys as well as from acute 
and penetrating psychological analyses. 
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philosophic ‘Other World’ is in essence a world that is exclusive of 
ours on Earth, the divine ‘Other World’ transcends the earthly life 
of Man without ceasing to embrace it’’ (V, 394, 395, 396). 

“The essential feature in which the movements of Detachment 
and Transfiguration diverge from those of Archaism and Futurism 
is . . . that they are not attempts to escape from the Present with- 
out abandoning the level of mundane life, but are endeavours to 
act upon a belief that there can be no salvation from that sickness 
of the Soul which the breakdown of a civilization brings to light 
through any less radical remedy than a change of spiritual clime or 
dimension; . . . both Detachment and Transfiguration are exam- 
ples of that ‘transference of the field of action’ . . . which mani- 
fests itself qualitatively in the spiritual phenomenon of ‘etherializa- 
tion’”’ *° (VI, 169). 

“The would-be saviour of a disintegrating society is necessarily a 
saviour with a sword” (VI, 178) and the “ultimate failure of all at- 
tempts to win salvation with the sword is not only proclaimed in 
poetry and myth and legend; it is also demonstrated in history” (VI, 
181). The saviors from a disintegrating society can seek salvation 
only along one of the four ways of escape that have already been men- 
tioned, and all of these ways, except the way of Transfiguration, are 
doomed to failure because they attempt something which is contrary 
to the order of nature. 














V 


The situation in which we of the Western Civilization find our- 
selves is that in which Bunyan’s Christian found himself: 

















I dreamed, and behold I saw a man cloathed with rags, standing in 
a certain place, with his face from his own house, a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back. I looked, and saw him open the 
book and read therein; and as he read he wept and trembled; and, 
not being able longer to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry 
saying “What shall I do?” 


And it was not without reason that Christian was distressed: 





10 “If we are right in believing that these are symptoms of growth, and right again in be- 
lieving that every example of human growth will always be found to have a social as well as 
an individual aspect, and if we are bound to assume ex hypothesi that the society to whose 
growth the movements of Detachment and Transfiguration thus bear witness cannot be any 
society of the species ‘civilizations’—considering that a disintegrating society of that species is 
the City of Destruction from which either movement is an endeavour to escape—then we can 
only conclude that the movements of Detachment and Transfiguration bear witness to the 
growth of a society, or societies, of some other kind or kinds” (VI, 169). 
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I am for certain informed (said he) that this our city will be burned 
with fire from Heaven—in which fearfull overthrow both myself 
with thee my wife and you my sweet babes shall miserably come to 
ruine, except (the which yet I see not) some way of escape be found, 
whereby we may be delivered. 


From what we know of the uniformity of human nature we might 
expect that Christian’s imminent fate is Death and not Life; and 
from the uniformity of the latter ends of twenty other societies we 
might expect that our own Western Civilization’s fate is Death and 
not Life. “But in the classic version of the myth we are told that 
the human protagonist was not left entirely to his own resources in 
the hour that was decisive for his fate. According to John Bunyan, 
Christian was saved by his encounter with Evangelist. And, inas- 
much as it cannot be supposed that God’s nature is less constant than 
Man’s, we may and must pray that a reprieve which God has granted 
to our society once will not be refused if we ask for it again in a con- 
trite spirit and with a broken heart” (VI, 320). 

Thus, although we are ignorant which of the two alternatives, 
Death or Life, confronts our Western Civilization and ourselves, we 
may be sure that it is Death unless our response to the present situa- 
tion is adequate to the challenge which that situation offers. And 
the only adequate response is along the way of growth and through 
the way of transfiguration. 

No plan for economic reconstruction, or political readjustment, 
or of four, or forty, freedoms, or of world federation, or of conti- 
nental federations, or of union now, can set our feet on “the way of 
escape” “whereby we may be delivered,” for any plan is and must 
be ultimately futile unless it is the means of putting into effect a 
genuine change of heart and spirit in Western man and a change of 
spiritual clime and dimension in our Society. 

We may conclude that religion is the only force which can set our 
feet on the “way of escape” ‘“‘whereby we may be delivered”; that 
that “way of escape’’ can only be the way of growth, which is the 
creation, not the perpetuation nor conservation, of values; that, as a 
way of growth, it cannot be the return to any state of society that has 
existed before. And it should be emphasized that the whole of 
Western Civilization is involved, not merely America, or America 
and Britain, or America and all the other United Nations; that the 
present crisis, the present judgment, is of such depth and magnitude 
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that no way of escape can be effective unless it involves a total change 
of ethos and of direction of growth of the whole of Western Civiliza- 
tion, no mere “reconstruction” or “restoration” can do more, or less, | 
than intensify the crisis; that that change of ethos and of direction of 
growth requires that the relations between the individual members 7 
of our Civilization be intended personal relations and not the pre- © 
carious and superficial relations resulting from mere co-operation ~ 
for the achievement of common ends; and that it requires that we © 
come to regard all men as our brothers because they are all equally ~ 
sons of God and therefore equal in value though not in capacities. 

To employ Toynbee’s idiom, all this is to say that the only way of 
escape for our Western Civilization is the way of transfiguration of 
our mundane society into that Society which is the goal of civiliza- 
tions; to save our civilization as a community of persons is to lose it 
as a precarious association of individuals sustained only by mutual 
benefit. The sole miraculous spiritual force that would make it 
possible for the members of that future Society to dwell together in 
amity—as it is the sole indispensable means of access from man to 
God—is love, an intended personal relation between human beings 
as brothers who are brothers because they are all equally sons of God. 

To an objection that this way of escape is impractical or theoreti- 
cal or mystical the answer is clear: it is the only “practical” way. 
The eminently “practical” Roman Empire perished while the way 
of Christ, which was a foolishness to the Roman philosophers, per- 
sisted; the supremely common sense and practical Han dynasties of 
the Sinic Societies perished while the Mahayana, whose axle-tree was 
love, persisted. 

The one force that can effect the transfiguration of our civilization 
is also the one faculty that man has in common with God: love. 
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The FAR WESTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION arose in the *‘ Celtic Fringe,”” mainly in Ireland, after c. A.D. 375, as a response to the physical 

of new ground and the double social of the disintegrating Hellenic Society and the nascent Western Society. The period of segregation 
was from c. 450-600. The Celts moulded Christianity to fit their own barbarian social heritage; by the sixth century Ireland was definitely the center of 
gravity; its originality is manifested in church organization and in literature and art. The final blows against this civilization were delivered by the 
Vikings in the ninth to the eleventh centuries and by the ecclesiastical authority of Rome and the political authority of England in the twelfth century. 


The FAR EASTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION arose within the chrysalis of Nestorian Christianity in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and perished 


when this region was annexed to the Arabic Empire in A.D. 737-741 after it had been politically and culturally divorced from the rest of the Syriac world 
for the better part of nine centuries. This embryonic civilization was the product of nine centuries of Central Asian history in which this basin had been 
living a life of its own with special functions resulting from its place athwart the great trade routes and its large number of Greek colonists. 


The SCANDINAVIAN CIVILIZATION emerged within the ambit of the Hellenic External Proletariat before the break-up of the Roman Empire; 
they were isolated from Roman Christendom before the end of the sixth century by the interposition of the pagan Slavs. Hence they received a social 
challenge from the Hellenic Dominant Minority and a physical challenge from the difficult country of Iceland. They began to develop their own civili- 
zation only after contact with the West had been re-established. That civilization was eventually annihilated as a result of the conversion of the Ice- 
landers to Christianity. The ethos of the civilization was aesthetic and it bears a remarkable resemblance to the Greek culture. 


The ARRESTED CIVILIZATIONS include the Polynesians, the Esquimaux, the Nomads, the Spartans, the ‘Osmanlis. These were all immobilized in 
Consequence of having attempted and achieved a tour de force: they are all responses to challenges on the very borderline between a degree that still 
affords some stimulus and a degree that brings into operation the law of diminishing returns. With the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis the superlative 
challenge was human,—with the others it was physical. The two common to them all are caste and specialization. They all performed 
miracles of human will-power and ingenuity but at the price of the systematic repudiation of the characteristically human quality of versatile adapt- 
ability. They all set their feet on the path of retrogression from humanity to animality. 
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ualienges The Esquimauz: the stimulus of economic advantage impelled them to the tour de force of staying at or on the sea ice during the winter and 
AN and _ seals; this demands so much of their energies that none is left over to apply to further advances. They pay the penalty of the rigid confirmation 
life to the Arctic climatic cycle. 





i 


-~ tion The ‘Osmaniis: their superlative challenge was the geographical transference of a nomadic community to an alien environment where the novel 
enter of was to exercise dominion over alien communities of human beings instead of over animals. Their tour de force was the Ottoman slave-household: i 

i by the the picking and training of human watch-dogs to keep the Padishah's human cattle in order. They achieved their estoniahing trumps by putting of 
century. their human nature as far as possible and assuming an animal nature instead by limiting their minds to the “single-track” action of instin 


perished The Nomads: the physical challenge of the steppe was brought on by the same desiccation that evoked the Egyptic and the Sumeric Civilizations. The 

ac world mastery of the steppe demands so much of the Nomads’ energies that none is left over. Nomadism is superior to agriculture in several ways: in the 

iad been domestication of animals and in the development of economic techniques in which it is comparable with industrialism rather than with agriculture. Thus 
nomadism demands a rigorously high standard of character and behavior:—the ‘good shepherd" is the symbol of the highest Christian ideal. 











— The Spartans: the physical challenge of over-population confronted the whole Hellenic world in the eighth century B.C. and the Spartans met it by the 
m civili-  @teat tour de force of forcing all their energies into a rigid and single-track military training with—like the Ottoman system-—a total disregard for human 
the Ice- nature. There are many striking similarities between the Spartan and the Ottoman systems and they are attributable to a natural conformity between 

the responses which were made to a virtually identic challenge by two different communities acting independently of and unbeknown to one another- 
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hat still | The Polynesians: to the physical challenge of the sea they responded with the tour de force of Oceanic voyaging; their skill was to perform these stupen- 
dous voyages in frail open canoes and their penalty has been to remain in exact equilibrium with the Pacific.—they were just able to cross its vast open 
spaces but with never any margin of security or ease until at last the intolerable tension has found its own relief by going slack. The megalithic statues 
on Easter Island are witness to the great past of their makers, for the art of sculpture must have been brought there by the pioneers and lost by their 
descendants, as the latter lost also the art of navigation. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ECUMENICUS 


URING the last two decades the World Dominion Press of 
London has published at intervals carefully executed and 
most luminous surveys of the religious situation in different 

areas of the world. One has no hesitation in saying that these sur- 
veys are the finest of their kind which have been published in recent 
times. Their editor, Rev. Alexander McLeish, has put the whole 
Christian world very deeply in his debt by the excellence of the vol- 
umes which have been issued to date. 

The most recent of the World Dominion surveys is one entitled: 
The Ordeal of the Reformed Churches. It constitutes Part III of 
a special war-time series, Europe in Transition... The following 
paragraphs, culled from this latest brochure, deal with matters of 
crucial importance in the European countries to which they refer. 


THE MAIN RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF FRANCE 


THE religious history of France raises the question in an acute 
form of the future relationship of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. The protests against the treatment of the Jews 
and the deportation of French youth to Germany were supported by 
both Churches who have discovered a new solidarity in the face of 
persecution. By such action each Church strengthens its own posi- 
tion. In view, however, of the unbending attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church in all matters definitely ecclesiastical and religious, 
nothing that has happened gives any justification for the hope of real 
unity in the future. This is not simply an inference from past his- 
tory, but also a direct consequence of the claims made by the Roman 
Catholic Church in opposition to the claims of all other Churches. 
No amount of wishful thinking can change this deep-rooted tragedy 
in the religious life of Europe. There have always been liberal ele- 
ments in French Roman Catholicism, but they have never been able 

1 World Dominion Press, London: Founder's Lodge, Mildmay Park, N. 1; New York: 156 
Fifth Avenue. 
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to alter the attitude of the hierarchy. A certain degree of co-opera- 
tion is, therefore, always possible, and is sympathetically received by 
the leaders of French Protestantism, but any real community is im- 
possible apart from a radical change in the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. Both Churches are now passing through an unprecedented 
crisis and it would be a calamity if the different Christian com- 
munions could not at least discover some common platform in the 
presence of the pagan and anti-religious forces which confront them. 


RELIGION IN SWITZERLAND 


Bot Protestants and Catholics in Switzerland are equally anx- 
ious to keep alive the democratic spirit, with its respect for the 
rights of personality and full religious liberty. ‘Toleration charac- 
terizes both cultural and religious life. ‘The Catholics, however, feel 
hurt at the exclusion of the Jesuits by the Constitution, and the Prot- 
estants are aggrieved that no new parishes can be founded by the 
Protestant Cantonal Churches. 


THE stand which the Swiss Churches may now be able to take 
for the freedom of the human personality is of the deepest signifi- 
cance for the future of European Protestantism. The Church in 
Switzerland to-day is passing through the most critical period of its 
history. In the time of Zwingli and Calvin it issued a challenge to 
the liberally-minded peoples of Central Europe and thereby pro- 
foundly influenced the growth of democratic institutions and free- 
dom of conscience in the modern world. _Is it too much to hope that 
once more it may prove the rallying point for the new and even more 
significant Reformation? 


IN ANY reconstruction programme of Christian Institutions in 
Europe, Switzerland must play an important part. It maintained 
in pre-war days many helpful relationships with the weaker Prot- 
estant Churches of the Continent, and latterly, through the influence 
of Karl Barth, with the Confessional Church of Germany. This key 
position is recognized in the proposed setting up of a Committee 
(under the World Council of Churches) on post-war reconstruction 
of Church life in Europe. This Committee will work in connection 
with Swiss, British and American Committees representing all the 
Churches and societies prepared to help. The healing influence of 
Switzerland will be indispensable not only on the material side, but 
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also spiritually in bridging the gulf in understanding between help- 
ing and receiving countries. 


SWITZERLAND, however, has its own spiritual problems to face, 
and that this is fully realized by its leaders has been seen recently 
in the appeal to the Churches by a group of 28 political leaders 
to come to the help of the nation, and in a statement by Prof. 
Emil Brunner, in which he says, “not humanism but Christianity is 
the origin of the humanitarian efforts of modern times, which found 
their most effective expression in the Geneva Red Cross, and which 
makes Switzerland a ‘European necessity.’"’ Switzerland, he contin- 
ues, is not held together, as most States, by common blood and com- 
mon language, but is a unity of will and outlook, moral and not nat- 
ural. “If Switzerland is morally sound, it will stand any trial. . . 
if it is morally unsound, it will disappear.” The decline of the 
Christian faith in the last two centuries is the gravest threat to the 
country but “anyone who wants the Christian way of life must want 
the Christian faith. . . . Thus the question whether the Swiss na- 
tion can find its way back to be Christian faith is the question of her 
national existence.” 


PERSECUTION TEACHES THE CHURCH 
IN HOLLAND 


THe Church in Holland is learning many lessons under this storm 
of persecution. Church-going, especially in the cities, is increas- 
ing. The parish work is being developed and the work of the 
Church decentralized. A significant new step is seen in the appoint- 
ment of pastors for special work such as evangelization, hitherto a 
weakness in the Presbyterian organization. 

As in France the lack of congregational life is being recognized. 
A well-known Dutch pastor recently said, ‘We have a Church, we 
have individual Christians . . . but we have no Congregations.” A 
commission was appointed to revive congregational life under the 
leadership of Dr. Kraemer, the work of which was carried on by 
others after his internment. The purpose of the commission is to 
bring about a “true reformation of the Church; a new understanding 
of the responsibility of each Church member.” 

In Holland also it is admitted that the forms of Church life had 
become empty, and that a large section of the Church must now be 
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considered a mission field. A “religious week” was held recently 
with the object of reaching the outsider. The tension between the 
message of the Church and the feeling of bitterness among the people 
remains, and is causing concern to the pastors, which is reflected in 
their preaching. 


THE QUESTION OF CHURCH UNION 
IN CHINA 


From the point of view of Free China as a whole, there has been 
much talk of union. The National Christian Council has asked the 
various denominations to appoint representatives to a standing com- 
mittee to study church union. A few months ago the Church of 
Christ in China, the Methodist Church, and the Episcopal Church 
held a conference to study and plan their work together. The new 
situation caused by the shifting of population and the waging of war 
makes this easier than before. 

Another cause of closer relations between the churches is the ne- 
cessity of working together. The pressure of work to be done and 
doors to be entered required that Christians eliminate all retarding 
or hindering methods from their work. It made it necessary for all 
Churches to co-operate in work for the wounded; for war orphans; 
for refugees; for famine sufferers; as well as for the large shifting 
Christian communities. 

Not only are Protestant Churches working together, but Prot- 
estants are collaborating with Roman Catholics on a project which 
acknowledges their common origin. They are translating into Chi- 
nese the great Christian classics. At present they are translating five 
great works including the Church History of Eusebius and Augus- 
tine’s City of God. 

The most potent factor in promoting peace and harmony among 
the Churches is the persistent demand of the Chinese Christians for 
Protestant union. The correspondent in China for the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council Bulletin declares, ““The Church union 
movement is gaining headway. Chinese leaders say that there must 
be one united body to deal with the government on matters of church 
property, etc., so we must get together. Others feel that only a 
united Church can hope to be able to cope with the manifold prob- 
lems before us.” A group which recently held very successful evan- 
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gelistic meetings in the Christian colleges and middle schools of 
Free China reports, ‘“‘No one who has talked much with students 
about the Church can doubt the readiness, nay, eagerness, with which 
they welcome every manifestation of Church unity. Church comity 
and increasing Church unity is a sine qua non of advance in our 
Christian student work.” 

While urging Church union most strongly, Chinese Christian lead- 
ers are placing very great emphasis on the importance of China’s 
Church keeping in touch with the world Church. At a recent con- 
ference of representatives of seven Churches including the China In- 
land Mission, two things were stressed. First, China’s Church must 
be united and indigenous; second, it must keep in vital contact with 
the world Church. 


ECUMENICAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE ORIENT 


Durinc the war, fraternal delegates have been exchanged between 
China and India. It is proposed immediately after the war to ex- 
change fraternal delegates with all Churches in the East, including 
Australia and Japan. It is also urged that a Far Eastern center of 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches be established to link the Churches of that area more 
closely together and to keep them in more vital contact with the 
Churches in the rest of the world. All this program is due almost 
entirely to the influence of the leaders of the Church of Christ in 
China. The war has made it necessary that they assume responsibil- 
ity for guiding the Church and this is the path along which they lead. 


EVANGELISM IN FREE CHINA 


THERE is a very great evangelistic opportunity throughout Free 
China. A recent survey of senior high school students where 700 
cases were studied revealed a decline in those calling themselves 
Buddhists from 36% to 3.6%; Confucionists 8.59% to 4.6%; Chris- 
tians a rise from 30% to 59%; non-religious a rise from 20% to 30%. 
Many plans are being made to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Fukien Christians plan a five-years’ program to celebrate their cen- 
tennial. They propose to have a preaching place within three 
miles of every person of the province. ‘They plan to attain complete 
self-support in these five years. Plans for training Christians and 
preachers were also made. 
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CHINA AND THE PEACE TREATY 


SHOULD her demands be too great or the self-interest of her allies 
so strong as to deny her what she feels she has a right to, China will 
very likely react in very much the same way as she did when unequal 
treaties were forced upon her. Though Chinese Christians and mis- © 
sionaries will doubtless support China’s claim she will be greatly 
aggrieved at so-called Christian nations and may seek to exert her 
nationalism by attacking everything in any way connected with these 
powers. It is quite possible that such an anti-allied movement may 
take an anti-Christian turn, especially if such a diplomatic defeat 
should take place while China is under a government largely com- 
posed of Christians. 


The paragraphs on the Church in China were specially prepared by Dr. R. J. McMullen, 
former president of Hanchow University, and president-elect of Center College, Kentucky. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Cross, by F. W. Dillistone. 247 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1944. $2.50. 

In this book Professor F. W. Dillistone, of the chair of Systematic The- 
ology at Wycliffe College, Toronto, has undertaken to interpret the cross 
of Jesus Christ in terms which, while faithful to the Bible, shall be mean- 
ingful and fruitful at the present day. Starting with the statement that 
at such a time as this, with the world torn by the scourge of war, “the 
whole range of human existence seems to lie under the shadow of the 
Cross,”” he divides his essay into two parts. First, under the influence of 
such modern New Testament scholars as C. H. Dodd, Vincent Taylor, 
and R. Newton Flew, he examines the atonement in its Biblical frame- 
work, under the four categories of redemption and salvation, judgment 
and justification, consecration and communion, and forgiveness and 
reconciliation. 

In the second part of the book Professor Dillistone expounds his con- 
structive interpretation of the cross. He points out that, in the course 
of Christian thinking on this subject, two main methods have been em- 
ployed. The first is the method of deductive reasoning, used, for ex- 
ample, by Anselm in his classic study, Cur Deus Homo (1093-1098); the 
other is that of inductive reasoning, of which an outstanding example is 
Hastings Rashdall’s Bampton Lecture for 1915, entitled The Idea of 
Atonement in Christian Theology. But Professor Dillistone, while not 
entirely neglecting either of these, employs a third method, which he calls 
that of “imaginative comparison.” This method he both explains and 
justifies when he says that “to see and feel resemblances between typical 
happenings in human life and the great act accomplished by Christ on 
the Cross—that is the all-important task of those who would seek to bring 
home the significance of Calvary to the men and women of their day” 
(p. 133). 

Professor Dillistone claims that there are four great areas of the imagi- 
nation from which relevant words and metaphors may be drawn; and 
these areas cover the whole field of human experience. The first is that 
of the struggle for life; the second is that of the organized public life of 
the community; the third is that of the creative activity of men, or the 
realm of human culture; and the fourth is that of the ordered life of the 
human family. To these areas Professor Dillistone applies the four Bib- 
lical categories examined in the first part of his book. Thus, in relation 
to the first realm, he expounds the cross as redemptive conflict; in refer- 
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ence to the second, as righteous judgment; in regard to the third, as cre- 
ative suffering; and finally, with respect to the home, as forgiving love. 
In a concluding chapter, entitled ““The Lamb Slain from the Foundation 
of the World,” he considers ‘“‘the way in which ‘the drama of Calvary has 
been reproduced and re-enacted in the subsequent life of mankind,” for 
instance, in the lives of such Christian saints as Father Damien and David 
Livingstone. 

This book is valuable for various reasons. For one thing, it begins 
where all sound thinking on this question of Christ’s atonement must 
begin, namely, with the Bible itself; and upon that Scriptural foundation 
it is built. Again, the author exhibits a mastery not only of the great 
classical treatises on this subject, such as that of Anselm, but also of the 
works of such acute and powerful modern interpreters as James Denney 
and Peter Taylor Forsyth. Once more, the book seeks, and with success, 
to relate its great theme to important present-day realities, for instance, 
such a pressing problem as that of the post-war settlement between the 
United Nations and the Axis powers. 

Professor Dillistone says in his Preface that the book originated in 
courses of lectures delivered to working ministers on the theme, “Preach- 
ing the Atonement.” Throughout his whole treatment, theological as 
it is, he never loses sight of the fact that the atonement is something which 


demands to be preached, so that it may be accepted, experienced, and 
lived out. To this most worthy end he has made a valuable contribution. 
NorMAN V. Hope 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


Group RELATIONS AND Group ANTAGONISMS, edited by R. M. Maclver. 

237 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.00. 

The fourteen chapters of this volume focus upon the acute problem of 
minority groups, their plight and their potentialities, in our interdepend- 
ent one world. They were originally given as a series of luncheon ad- 
dresses to the Institute for Religious Studies. The contributors are all 
competent and informed students, and in most cases are eminent leaders 
in the minority groups which they discuss. Some lively excerpts from the 
discussions that followed six of these addresses are included. 

The chapters in Part I deal with three racial minority groups and three 
religious minority groups in the United States. Our democracy is held 
to offer genuine hope for the solution of existing discrimination and con- 
flict but it lags woefully in reconciling performance. Part II turns the 
spot-light upon some of the principal minority groups beyond our borders 
and underlines the problems which they pose for the world order that is 
being born. 
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The historical backgrounds of all these minority groups and the salient 
facts which illumine their present condition are sketched. An analysis 
and interpretation of their intra-group and extra-group relations, of their 
group aspirations, antagonisms, frustrations, and dominant trends are set 
forth from the perspectives of the twelve speakers. Throughout the vol- 
ume occur suggestions and insights looking toward the solution of the 
varied and pressing problems involved. 

No formal set of findings or conclusions is reached or was sought. But 
the thinking of the several contributors tends to converge upon certain 
agreements. That the problem of minorities, racial, religious, cultural, 
and political, is fraught with social peril and requires more thorough 
study than has yet been given it no one can question. The problems 
arising from such groups have been a long time in the making and will 
require long-time solutions. There is, of course, no single over-all for- 
mula or solution; each minority has its unique history, its special stream 
of tradition and leaders, its peculiar in-group and out-group relations, 
and what will work in one context will not in another. However, Pro- 
fessor R. M. Maclver thinks that the crux of the problem of all minorities 
lies in human social attitudes. ‘Our attitudes make the problem and 
only by changing our attitudes can we solve the problem” (p. 220). The 
most effective and hopeful forces counteracting group prejudice, discrim- 
ination, and conflict are the spirit of universal religion and the spirit of 
democracy. Both of these, however, are more formal than substantial as 
expressed and practised among us. 

This is a readable, interesting, and informing introduction to a special 
cluster of dynamitical social problems. It points out and explodes many 
fallacies in our thinking about groups, fallacies that have been thoroughly 
exposed by history yet which continually recur to mislead and confound 
us. It breaks ground in exploring more ethical and scientific ways of 
dealing with conflicts between minority and dominant groups than the 
familiar traditional ways of war, imperialism, trial and error, and forced 
coalescence. This volume is not so much a contribution to our factual 
knowledge as a utilization of such knowledge together with fresh social 
perspectives and insights in order to promote social understanding in this 
area of mounting tensions. 

. RoBert WorTH FRANK 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


DIAGNOsIs OF Our TiME, by Karl Mannheim. 195 pp. New York, Ox- 


ford University Press, 1944. $3.00. 
Karl Mannheim has set himself the task of doing the intellectual spade- 
work for the age of planning which he sees coming inevitably. The only 
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question, in his mind, is whether it is to be planning for uniformity, or 
planning for freedom and variety. Planning, he insists, does not mean 
dictatorship; it can be done on the basis of democratic advice and control. 
Thus, between fascism on the one side and communism on the other, 
there is a third way leading in the direction of a planned and co-ordinated 
society, the way of democracy once more become militant. 

In this book, Mannheim is concerned mostly with the guidance of the 
spirit under which democratic planning could be realized. Democratic 
planning presupposes a basis of fundamental values on which there is a 
general agreement among the people. This agreement gives to planning 
its direction, scope, and justification. Hence the main problem arises of 
how to overcome the deep division on values and basic issues which we 
experience at present. Mannheim devotes the best part of the book to 
a penetrating analysis of the causes of this crisis of valuation and the reme- 
dies for it. 

The confusion seems to have arisen mainly from the newness of condi- 
tions in what the author calls “Great Society,” i.e., a society in which peo- 
ple live no longer in relatively small groups that they can understand on 
the basis of personal knowledge, but in continuous interdependence with 
large masses, institutions, and unknown forces. This calls for a transla- 
tion of the values of personal relations into values adapted to the new 
situation. 

Out of this analysis, Mannheim develops the main principles of an edu- 
cational policy. Rather than educate for an obedient acceptance of tradi- 
tional values, we should train today for a conscious deliberation on values. 
Moreover, an educational policy should aim at value adjustments in order 
to create that consensus without which democratic planning is impossible. 
Above all, the author pleads for the generation of a mental attitude he 
calls ‘social awareness,” a comprehensive vision of the entire social situa- 
tion in which one finds oneself. The two chapters dealing with educa- 
tion form, in my opinion, the most interesting part of this meaty book. 

The last third of the book is dedicated to a discussion of Christianity, 
mainly in its relations with sociology. Mannheim assigns a place of cen- 
tral importance to sociology, the source of all comprehensive knowledge 
about society, and the science of “social awareness.” Although he em- 
phatically disclaims any aspirations of substituting sociology for philoso- 
phy or a world view, the reader cannot always escape the conclusion that 
sociology is slated by the author to become the main guide for planned 
society, and that the sociologist is to take the place of the philosopher- 
king. Hence Mannheim’s discussion of Christianity deserves special at- 
tention. 

Planning for freedom depends on the agreement on a unifying social 
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purpose. A merely pragmatic conception of planning cannot provide 
such a vision, because it does not answer the question “Efficiency for 
what?” A selection between various possible ways of efficiency can be 
made only from the point of view of a Weltanschauung based on some 
fundamental experiences (paradigmatic experiences) concerning the 
meaning of all life. If these basic experiences and the representative 
archetypes fade out in the minds of people, mere efficiency is left, and 
complete disorientation occurs. Thus Christianity provides direction, 
dynamic, and a selective principle indispensable to planned society. 

On the other hand, Christian values operate under concrete historical 
conditions. Since in “Great Society” we can no longer observe person- 
ally the consequences of our value judgments, it takes sociological analy- 
sis to test Christian values and to verify whether they work out in ac- 
cordance with the Christian spirit. Thus pragmatism offers a real 
challenge to Christian thinkers which no man concerned with historical 
reality can afford to overlook. 

This is a penetrating and thought-provoking book. From a Christian 
point of view, however, this reviewer must disagree with its basic assump- 
tions. It is not a coincidence that Vico, the first modern sociologist, con- 
cluded his main work by saying that nobody can be a great scholar who 
is not also a great believer. The danger of anthropocentrism is particu- 


larly great for sociology because it claims a comprehensive understanding 
of social life. Thus I feel that Mannheim sees education, philosophy, 
and even religion, merely sub specie societatis. Unconsciously he comes 
to treat religion as a means to social order, thus obstructing the very 
sources of life which he so clearly recognized himself. 

GERHART NIEMEYER 


Oglethorpe University 


RELIGION AND THE WorLD Orpbker, edited by F. Ernest Johnson. 223 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.00. 

This volume contains a series of sixteen lectures, edited by Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council. The lectures were given at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America during the academic year 1942-43 under the Insti- 
tute for Religious Studies. The purpose of the Institute is “to enable 
ministers of all faiths to study under the guidance of scholars in various 
fields, representing different religious groups.” The general title under 
which these lectures were given is the Religion and Civilization Series. 

The mention of some of those who participated in the series will give 
an idea of the importance of the material presented in this book: Paul J. 
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Tillich, Luther A. Weigle, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, John LaFarge, S.J., Ben Zion Bokser, Robert M. Maclver, Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, Felix Morley, Clyde Eagleton, and George S. Counts. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give a digest of the varied material 
presented. Dr. Johnson in his summary makes a very interesting and 
illuminating running comment on some of the ideas presented. The 
unifying theme is the postwar world and its problems, but this, of course, 
takes in a large part of life’s interests. One fact stands out, as the editor 
indicates, namely, the large range of problems in which religion today is 
concerned. This is hopeful from the standpoint of reclaiming a religious 
center for a society which, as Dr. Johnson says in his opening lecture, is 
now without ‘‘a cement to bind together personal morals and the morals 
of political and economic life.” 

The first four lectures deal more specifically with the religious factors 
in the current world situation; the next three survey proposals for post- 
war reconstruction from a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jewish standpoint; 
the following three discuss the political, economic, and social bases for 
reconstruction; and the last six discuss problems of education and labor in 
the postwar world, the reconstruction of international law, the lessons to 
be learned from the League, the emerging role of government and opin- 
ion-making in the postwar world. 

Without attempting to give a full résumé of the arguments presented, 
it may be helpful to set down some of the interesting points made. In 
the discussion of “Contemporary Secularism as an Impediment,” Dr. 
Johnson defines the prevailing quality of the modern era as ‘“‘secularism’”’; 
that is, the temper which thinks of man’s religious life as an inner and 
private affair, having no necessary relation to his business or politics and 
“incapable of furnishing sanctions to guide his organized social relation- 
ships."”. He makes the point that contemporary secularism marks a deep 
cleavage in our culture nowhere more evident than in the current effort 
to give power and authority to the democratic ideal. He says, “Those 
who claim that the spiritual discipline which the democratic way of life 
requires can be achieved without the institutions of corporate religion 
have a grievious burden of proof resting upon them.” 

In the discussion of postwar planning it is pointed out that there is a 
difference in characteristic British and American viewpoints which will 
need to be taken into consideration. The British constitution ‘has 
grown like Topsy.” ‘But America’s experience has been under a writ- 
ten constitution.” Consequently, the British distrust blue prints and 
prefer to advance by the trial and error method. America puts more 
faith in carefully worked out plans. America should approach the task 
of the postwar world with a humility, not of self-depreciation but “which 
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springs from wisdom, which has the courage to look beyond the passing 
scene to the eternity from which man comes and into which he will re- 
turn.” America “should come forth . . . as the definite asserter of re- 
ligious validity, religious freedom, and religious relevancy to the new so- 
cial order in the reconstruction of the world.” 

Professor Maclver in his remarks on The Political Basis of Reconstruc- 
tion says that if we want a genuine international order, we must do two 
things: (1) ““We must change our notions about the thing we call sover- 
eignty.”” Sovereignty does not possess mystical attributes. It is a human 
institution, not a fact of nature. It can be changed at will because it is 
what we think it is. “We must abandon, in other words, the foolish no- 
tion that what any country does is its own affair; that it has something 
called a right to do what it likes.” (2) We must set the community above 
the state; the state must become the servant of the community, thus al- 
lowing for unity in diversity, giving all groups with their different values 
and creeds equality ‘“‘not only politically and legally, but socially and eco- 
nomically and spiritually, so far’as the state is concerned. . . .” 

Professor Eagleton, speaking on the topic Reconstruction in Interna- 
tional Law, makes the striking statement that war has become so menacing 
and so pervasive “that it will shape all human activities in the future un- 
less it can be brought under control” (italics ours). He points out “that 
further advance for international law, or even maintenance of its past 
position, is impossible without an international government.” He con- 
cludes by saying, “Unless we rebuild and extend the law of nations, and 
back it by powerful government, we can look forward to the destruction 
of humanity through the war which it refuses to control.” 

These are only a few of the important insights contained in this volume 
on many of the major problems to be faced in the postwar world. It is 
the kind of a book that one will want to have in his library for frequent 
reference in the days immediately ahead. 

LUMAN J. SHAFER 
New York, New York 


THE WorLpD OF THE Four FREEDOMS, by Sumner Welles. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1943. 121 pp. $1.75. 

Any statesman can be submitted to the acid test by reading over in 
retrospect his observations on dynamic events in a tormented and rap- 
idly changing world. Sumner Welles passes this test admirably; as we re- 
read these twelve addresses, from the speech at Panama, September 25, 
1939, to the Toronto address of February 26, 1943, we see revealed an 
enlightened statesman with a remarkable understanding of world affairs 
past and present, and a broad-minded, hopeful but realistic conception 
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of the peace we are fighting for. There is almost nothing in all these 
addresses which could not be said with equal truth and timeliness today, 

Most of these addresses deal with the inner meaning of the fight against 
Nazi tyranny and the bases for the future peace. In order to design a 
durable peace structure, we must learn first from the mistakes committed 
by the builders of the past, and Welles, with real Wilsonian candor, does 
not mince words in underlining the grave errors we committed after 
World War I. He even maintains that our failure to face our responsi- 
bilities was a major cause of the chain of circumstances leading up to 
World War II. For we “plumbed the depths of material selfishness,” and 
failed even to act in accord with enlightened self-interest (p. 68). In 
this sad story Welles finds the vindication of Woodrow Wilson, for whose 
ideals he manifests strong admiration. 

Discussing the basis for the coming peace, the author, following Wil- 
son, forcibly urges that peace is a joint and several responsibility; war 
everywhere in the world is the concern of every state, above all of the 
United States. Peace must be based on force; collective security is the 
sine qua non, and without collective security this country cannot be safe 
from aggression and war. Isolation cannot give us security, for “with the 
close of the first World War the period of our isolation had ended” (p. 69). 

Coming to the economic problems of the peace, Welles shows a broad 
understanding of the issues and a firm belief in the possibility of prog- 
ress. Our general aim should be the creation of conditions under which 
unfair obstacles to the flow of international trade will be abolished; no 
longer should one nation seek to benefit itself at the expense of another; 
destructive trade warfare must be replaced by co-operation for the wel- 
fare of nations. Here he again stresses the ill-conceived policy of the 
United States in the past, notably our vain effort to sell abroad without 
buying abroad, and the disastrous effects of the Hoover tariff. His sense 
of proportion is shown by his analysis of the problem of raw materials, 
which he rightly considers as mainly not a problem of supply, but of 
means of payment. He believes that “the age of imperialism is ended” 
(p. 75), and appeals here, as elsewhere, to the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms. 

Faithful to his reputation as champion of the Good Neighbor Policy, 
Welles repeatedly appeals to the other American republics for co-opera- 
tion and unity, both in war and in peace. He shows great tact in deal- 
ing with the recalcitrant members of the Pan American Union, never 
condemning, but offering the bait of economic aid buttressed by warnings 
of the dangers of Nazi ideology and Nazi aggression. 

Welles is not of the school of experts who see in international affairs 
nothing but considerations of power. He is a strong humanitarian, calls 
for reforms in health and social welfare, and constantly emphasizes the 
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cause of the “common man.” With respect to his ideology, while he 
often appeals to American self-interest, believing that only through inter- 
national collaboration and a world organization can we attain our vital 
objectives, he nevertheless appeals to the altruist as well, and-more than 
once invokes principles of Christian ethics. “We must rely ever more 
resolutely,” he says, “upon the principles of freedom and democracy and 
upon the ideals of our Christian faith, through which our nations have 
had their being and only through which can their future rest secure” 
(p. 10). 

On reading this little book, one cannot but keenly regret that Sumner 
Welles no longer occupies a post of official responsibility where he could 
deal with the incredibly difficult questions of peace and reconstruction 
that lie before us. We can only hope that he may soon be called back, 
where he belongs, to serve his country in its great hour of need, putting 
at the disposal of his government the weight of his great tact, experience, 
knowledge, and wisdom. 

Joun B. Wuitron 
Princeton University 


MELVILLE’s RELIGIOUS THOUGHT: AN Essay IN INTERPRETATION, by Wil- 
liam Braswell. 154 pp. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University 
Press, 1943. $3.00. 

For the dying Hamlet, the rest was silence. For the living Melville, 
the question was, ‘“‘How can a man get a Voice out of Silence?” With 
something of Ahab’s relentlessness in the pursuit of Moby-Dick, Melville 
sought the answer all his days, absenting himself from a felicity that might 
have been his had he been temperamentally suited to the religious ortho- 
doxy in which he began. But as his friend Hawthorne remarked, Mel- 
ville could “neither believe, nor be comfortable in his unbelief,” and he 
was ‘‘too honest and courageous not to try to do one or the other.” Pro- 
fessor Braswell here presents a chronological survey of Melville’s struggle 
with ethical and religious problems: his strict Calvinist upbringing, his 
incipient skepticism, his fist-shaking defiance of the God of Evil, his grow- 
ing social pessimism, and his final period of scarred but not particularly 
sanguine resignation. 

Though Melville could, on occasion, speak with irreverence, he was at 
heart a profoundly religious man who, regrettably or not, found it im- 
possible to embrace the theological tenets which gave comfort to and 
shaped the lives of nis pious family and friends. He rejected the concept 
of the Trinity, and the doctrine of the fall; he could not believe that 
Christ rose from the dead. The conventional hell was a “horrible fable”: 
utter annihilation for all was preferable to damnation for even one man. 
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Perhaps annihilation was the fact. “Nature,” said Melville, “seems to 
promise immortality to life, but destruction to beings.” He must in any 
case work out his own creed. “All deep, earnest thinking,” he main- 
tained, “is but the intrepid effort of the soul to keep the open independ- 
ence of her sea; while the wildest winds of heaven and earth conspire to 
cast her on the treacherous, slavish shore.” 

Such religious independence fostered disbelief in the efficacy of the 
clergy. Melville inveighs against the bigotry of the South Sea Island 
missionaries (Typee and Omoo), satirizes ministerial hypocrisy (Pierre) 
and abstruseness (White Jacket), and finds the position of naval chaplains 
aboard men-of-war “as incongruous as a musket would be on the altar at 
Christmas” (Billy Budd). Although this is hardly a water-tight case 
against the servants of the Christian Church, it was enough for Melville, 
Despite a well-established youthful habit of church attendance, Melville 
rarely went to church from the eighteen-fifties onwards, and the picture 
of life on the isle of Maramma in Mardi is a severe indictment of organ- 
ized Christianity. 

Yet the teachings of Christ “were among the major influences on Mel- 
ville’s idealism.” If Braswell is correct, we have in Serenia, the “land 
of Love” in Mardi, a Utopia of applied Christian morality. Later, in 
Pierre, Melville sourly defined the Gospel of Love as “a volume bound 
in rose-leaves, clasped with violets, and by the beaks of humming birds 
printed with peach-juice on the leaves of lilies.” He could neither escape 
the conviction that Christ’s teachings were not of this world, nor stifle the 
hope that they might somehow be fashioned into a workable ethic. 

The real harpoon in Melville’s hide was, however, the problem of evil. 
Others might agree with Emerson that evil was merely the privation of 
good. For Melville the chthonic force seemed positive and indomitable. 
Temperamentally monotheistic, he was driven to conclude that the con- 
cept of a benevolent deity was in error. In common with some other 
romantic writers, he came near taking the devil’s part out of sheer pity for 
a humankind bemocked by a presumably omnipotent God. If, as he told 
Hawthorne, the secret motto of Moby-Dick is “Ego non baptizo te in 
nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli,” the manifest contradiction appears 
to have escaped him. Having no devil, he was obliged to create one as 
fit adversary for a malevolent deity. Somehow in the process, however, 

he found at least a temporary approximation of spiritual comfort. “I 
have written a wicked book,” he said, ‘‘and feel spotless as a lamb.” It 
may well have been that by writing the book, he extracted the barb from 
his flesh, or blubbered it sufficiently with the pale cast of thought so that, 
like the ancient harpoons in the White Whale’s flanks, it was no longer 
searingly painful. 
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The total effect of Braswell’s book is that of abundant information per- 
haps unduly compressed through limitation of space. Melville scholars 
will need more convincing if they are to accept Braswell’s interpretation 
of the symbol-pattern in Mardi and Pierre. Certain ideas, for example 
Melville’s complex views on free will and predestination, need further 
development, and one inevitably misses the pervasive richness of Mel- 
ville’s mind in this redaction of it. There is room here, in short, for a 
larger book, and one hopes that Professor Braswell (now, fittingly enough, 
a naval officer) will be able later to extend his arguments. Meantime 
these seven chapters provide a trustworthy chart of Melville’s stormy 
course through Christian thought, and a log of that long voyage which 
makes good reading for the non-professional, and a compact and useful 
compendium for the professional student of Melville’s works of fiction. 

Car_Los BAKER 


Princeton University 


By Fairn ALone, by H. F. Lovell Cocks. 211 pp. London, James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1943. 10/6. 
Theologies which will command the respect of men in the future will 
be organic rather than systematic. By this is not meant a neglect of care- 
ful thought which is as necessary to the theologian as the study of anatomy 


is to the artist, but rather the organizing of theology with more respect 
to its God-given mysteries and depths than to the neat categories and de- 
mands of mere human logic. Dr. H. F. Lovell Cocks’ By Faith Alone 
might well be sub-titled “An Introduction To Organic Theology,” for 
in its pages theology emerges as a growing organism instead of a com- 
pleted system ready to be idolized or anathematized. ‘The true starting 
point for theology is neither God as he is in himself (an unknown reality) 
nor man as he is in himself (an abstract fiction), but the revelation in 
Christ, which shows us God and man in the relations of Creator and 
creature, Saviour and sinner, Father and son.” 

The book, a condensed version of a thesis approved by London Uni- 
versity for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, is divided into two parts: 
Natural Faith and Saving Faith. In part one, humanism is discussed 
with an abrupt plunge into religious epistemology. What is indicted 
by the author is not the Pollyannish humanism of America’s deluxe dec- 
ades, but the theological variety stemming from the works and influence 
of Schleiermacher, Kant, and Hegel. Naturalism, Pragmatism, and In- 
tuitionism are lumped together by the author in his attack which is not 
a verbal assault and battery, but a careful dissection of postulates under- 
lying the various theories of natural faith. His own thesis is that ‘while 
saving faith presupposes natural faith (since it presupposes man with all 
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his powers and interests), it is by no means continuous with it—as, for 
example, natural faith come to full self-consciousness or to its highest 
point of development—but exists in another dimension, being no innate 
human capacity but a gift to man through the Word of God.” 

All humanist theologies are charged with substituting a justification of 
the faith for justification by faith; their usual refuge becomes a retreat 
into monism and mysticism when confronted by insoluble problems, 
arising out of the presuppositions with which they start. Later in part 
two of the book, there is a thoughtful reminder that faith has none of 
the qualifications of “‘merit’’ or a good work whereby Protestants achieve 
justification. Despite its obviousness, orthodox believers often seem to 
be in danger of this error. “Faith, let us remember, is final assurance of 
God, and the question is not what degree of confidence in an immanent 
God or in a divinely endowed human nature will suffice us in the halcyon 
days, but what will bear us up when all other props have been swept 
away.” 

The second part of By Faith Alone discusses the relationship of faith 
and the Word. “The Word of God that creates saving faith is not a 
Book but a Person, Jesus Christ. Not until we know Christ as our 
Saviour does the Bible become fully intelligible to us as the authentic 
witness to the Word. ‘Scripture,’ says Luther, ‘is the cradle in which 
Christ lies—Christ is the king and lord of Scripture.’ For faith, the Book 
is no longer a heterogeneous collection of records of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, but a religious unity whose pivot and peak is the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Mediator.” The turning point of this section is an 
excellent chapter on justification and regeneration. Indeed, many of the 
familiar topics of theology are touched upon, in some cases all too briefly, 
but in every important emphasis they are related to the centrality of 
faith as decision, response, action, and gift of God. 

The book is for mature minds and will be the more appreciated by 
those familiar with the writings of Mackintosh, Baillie, Brunner, and 
Barth. Large chunks of Barthian thought are recognizable, but the au- 
thor is by no means blinded by the bright glow from the Barthian hori- 
zon. He differs on several points, and in this connection one would wish 
the discussion of immanence had been protracted. Some sober and fine 
things are said about death, a problem for humanists and a task for be- 
lievers. Readers unacquainted with religious epistemology will find the 
first few chapters slow traveling. It remains a sincere examination of a 
wide field of theology, and will reward the thoughtful reader with new 
stimuli and fresh approaches to the great truths of the evangelical faith. 

A. J. UNGERSMA 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
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"THE GREAT CENTURY IN NORTHERN AFRICA AND IN AsIA A.D. 1800—A.D. 
1914, (A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. VI), by Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette. 502 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
$4.00. 

The task of writing an adequate review of this stupendous volume 
surpasses the power of any reviewer in the bonds of limitation of space. 
Even as a broad geographical sweep from the Canary Islands to Japan 
and Korea, it is a tour de force; as a survey of the missionary machinery 
of the Church of Rome, its meticulous knowledge of the orders devoted 
to the propagation of the Faith reveals one of the ablest pieces of mar- 
shalled information in English; and in the intimate knowledge of the 
Orthodox and Protestant missions it is unsurpassed. The material is not 
very tractable, and the consequent danger of mere statistics is very great, 
yet the author has avoided the danger without shirking the duty of sup- 
plying the necessary material. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. Chapter I is devoted to an 
Introduction, Chapter II deals with the Canary Islands, Muslim North 
and North East Africa, Western Asia from Arabia to Armenia and from 
the Mediterranean to the eastern boundaries of Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan; Chapter III deals with India; Chapter IV, the triangle of 
islands and the mainland on the base of Ceylon to French Indo-China in 
the south and Burma in the north; Chapter V, the Chinese Empire, Chap- 
ters VI and VII, Japan and Korea respectively; Chapter VIII, Russia in 
Asia; Chapter IX reviews the century in retrospect, and Chapter X is “by 
way of summary and anticipation.” 

In each chapter, the material is presented in order of the seniority of 
the missions in the country—the Roman Catholic Church as a rule stands 
first; the medical missions, the publishing societies, and the emergent na- 
tional churches, where they are to be found, and the movement towards 
union form the conclusion. 

Chapter III on India forms a fair sample of the work. The opening 
sketch on geography, races, religions, and castes is followed by notices of 
earlier missions—Nestorian, Armenian, and Roman Catholic—to the be- 
ginning of the period. A fair and accurate account of the East India 
Company’s work follows, including notice of the Company’s reluctance 
to admit missionaries, for reasons good and bad; the effect of the Pax 
Britannica and the influx of western ideas and culture as assets to the 
spread of Christianity and, subsequently, as hindrances. Passing over 
the work of the individual churches and their impediments (the handi- 
cap of Portuguese control over Roman Catholic missions, resulting in a 
breach of diplomatic relations 1833-41, and the subsequent settlements; 
the split in the Syrian Church as the result of the formation of a Uniate 
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Church; the conflict of orders and French claims on the Madras side, etc.), 
we find two main forms of development: the normal missionary work in 
settled areas, and the work among Telugus, Ghonds, and outcastes. 

Among the Protestant bodies, the Church of England, after Simeon 
and Henry Martyn’s enterprise, provided first a Bishopric of Calcutta, to 
be followed by others until the present diocesan system was evolved. 
Carey’s work for the Baptists receives the full attention it deserves, for 
his attention to the question of languages and the press at Serampore gave 
the impetus necessary to the work of translation, which reached its full 
recognition in the invitation of that great American missionary and 
scholar, John S. Chandler, to be the editor of the Madras Government's 
official Tamil Dictionary. The origin of Methodist missions belongs to 
the enterprise of Thomas Coke. The Scottish Churches, especially the 
United Free Church, was responsible for the emphasis on secondary 
schools and colleges: Duff in Calcutta, Wilson in Bombay, and Miller in 
Madras probably did more for Indian education than any one else at this 
critical period. The London Missionary Society and the American 
Board complete the picture of the major bodies. 

The main problem created by missionary zeal has been the reduplica- 
tion of Western divisions of Christendom and the bitter words of a Scot- 
tish mission Brahmin convert, “‘I am just a black Scotchman.” Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and others have tried to set up, in consequence, societies to 
promote Christian virtues without denationalizing Indians. The Chris- 
tians have tried to unite, but the specter of Cyprian is mighty yet. 

The picture given by Professor Latourette is faithful, his judgments 
fair, and the orderly arrangement of his immense detail is a work of 
genius. It is written in readable English, with a sense of the author's 
belief in his subject and faithfulness to his task. (It is fitting to record 
the discovery of one misprint only! “George P. Hendrigh” for “George 
Pittendrigh” (p. 147).) 

F. W. BUCKLER 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


‘THE CHURCH AND LIBERAL Society, by Emmet John Hughes. 307 pp. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1944. $3.00. 
Although carefully prepared by a university press, this Catholic Book 

Club selection is a work of popularization pure and simple. The author 

disarms criticism by stating his dependence for his ideas on Tawney’s 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Laski’s Rise of Liberalism, Mum- 

ford’s Technics and Civilization and Culture of Cities, and the studies of 

Kingsley Martin and Carl Becker on the Enlightenment. Most of the 
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citations of original sources are lifted from college text-books such as 
Randall's Making of the Modern Mind and the Beards’ Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, and at no point in his historical sketch does Mr. Hughes 
betray any firsthand grasp of the materials. One would be well-advised, 
in brief, to read any of the writers mentioned in preference to this 
volume. 

The theme is essentially the secularization of politics and economics in 
modern Western history, conceived as the cause of our present crisis. 
There is a brief introduction with an idealized picture of medieval social 
relations and a sketch of disintegrating influences, the rising towns with 
their pressures to capitalism and national states, and the Protestant re- 
volt of the sixteenth century. The most successful section of the book, 
an analysis of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, follows. 
The destructive tendencies of the Enlightenment become explicit in the 
French and American revolutions. Nineteenth century liberalism as the 
“rationale of industrial capitalism” is then formulated in the terms of 
Bentham and Malthus, and its social consequences illustrated by some of 
the more terrible revelations of the parliamentary commissions on in- 
dustrial conditions in the first half of the century. There is no mention, 
incidentally, of the source of the agitation which led to the creation of 
these commissions, nor of the social effects of British Christianity in the 
second half of the century. We leap instead to the Gilded Age of the 
United States,—corporations, immigrants, corruption, and vulgarity as 
pieced together from two or three college text-books on American his- 
tory. At last the Catholic foil to these factors of disintegration comes 
into the picture, although the case is both better and weaker than Mr. 
Hughes knows. Catholicism has made far more significant contributions 
than one would gather from his handful of quotations from speeches and 
encyclicals, and from his irrelevant discussions of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Vatican Council. Another chapter argues the two world 
wars and fascism to be logical consequences of “liberalism,” following 
Drucker’s End of Economic Man. 

The practical conclusion of this survey is an appeal for liberal Catholi- 
cism, an appeal made in the Preface and in the final chapter, with little 
relation to the historical body of the work. Mr. Hughes calls on the 
Roman Church to free itself from feudal conceptions and classes, and 
to reassert the Christian bases for the democratic faith in human person- 
ality and its ethical consequences in political and economic life. The 
second thesis needs to be repeated and demonstrated again and again, 
and Mr. Hughes deserves all commendation, even while an historian may 
be permitted to suggest that the Calvinist insistence on the duty of every 
individual to a conscience informed by Christian faith has been even 
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more effective in nourishing democracy than has the ultramontane de. 
mand for toeing the Party line irrespective of conscience. In his Catho- 
lic views on the place of religion in education, on the other hand, Mr, 
Hughes displays more wisdom than modern Protestantism has possessed, 

While the several chapters are passable if undistinguished populariza- 
tion taken one by one, the structure of the history is vitiated by sectarian 
prepossessions. The title indicates an interpretation of modern history 
in terms of a duel between Rome and “Liberalism.” The latter, of 
course, is a phantasm, a hodge-podge of Luther, Galileo, Voltaire, Ben- 
tham, and Hitler neatly systematized with the same sophomoric cleverness 
displayed by curial theologians in their invention of the “Modernist sys- 
tem.” The non-Roman majority of Christendom is ignored throughout 
as a positive historical factor. The Protestantism of the Calvinist tradi- 
tion in particular has been perhaps the chief ethical discipline in modern 
society, and cannot be dismissed as a mere abdication to anarchic national- 
ism and economic individualism. The last century has seen a most sig- 
nificant revival of Christian social thought in virtually every communion, 
although there is no hint of it in this book. The Christian hope for a 
better society lies in a mutual recognition and co-operation in these mat- 
ters, particularly between Rome and Anglo-American Protestantism. It 
is doubtful that Rome has been really “the most virile and uncompromis- 
ing” opponent of secularism, and certain that she has not been the only 
important one. Why does not Mr. Hughes illustrate her social achieve- 
ments in the countries where she has had a clear field, Italy, Austria, 
Spain, Latin America? Why are the masses violently anti-clerical in all 
these countries and relatively well inclined to Christianity in Protestant 
Britain and the United States? What is the significance of the fact that 
of the half-dozen Catholic social leaders cited in this volume, apart from 
the popes, all but one were from Protestant countries? Why does not 
Mr. Hughes mention the fate of the four great upsurges of Catholic de- 
mocracy in the last century, the story of l’Avenir and mirari vos in the 
1830’s, the relation of Montalembert and the Syllabus in the 1860's, the 
papal repression of the Sillon and the Italian democrats early in the 
1900’s, and of the Italian Catholic democrats under Mussolini? Chris- 
tian prophetic judgment on society offers a slender hope indeed if it 
must be restricted to positions conceded safe by diplomats of the curia. 

The most interesting section of the book to this reviewer was the dozen 
or so pages of selected readings with brief comments, although the un- 
gracious wish was not to be stifled that the author might have read more 
of them himself before launching his volume. 

James Hastincs NICHOLS 

Federated Theological Faculties 
University of Chicago 
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RESTORATION PuRITANISM: A STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH LIBERTY, 
by Harry Grant Plum. 129 pp. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. $2.50. 

A new interest in Puritanism has been apparent in some quarters, and 
within the last few years several fresh contributions to the subject have 
been made by scholars who have dealt particularly with the origins and 
early history of the movement. Now comes a book on English Puritan- 
ism at the time of the Restoration. The influence of Puritanism in this 
period has not always been fully recognized. Historians like Green and 
Macaulay dismissed it rather summarily, while writers today tend to place 
their emphasis more on economic, commercial, and constitutional de- 
velopment than on the religious problem. Because of this Dr. Plum, in 
gathering up the results of a long period of teaching and research in the 
Stuart period, has set out to give a re-evaluation of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in relation to the modern development of England. The result is 
a concise and scholarly treatment of that period of English history in 
which the Puritans made good their claim to religious liberty. 

Beginning with a brief analysis of Puritanism in its earlier phases, the 
author develops the main theme in chapters on the Crisis of Puritanism 
and the Crisis of Nonconformity, where he outlines and interprets the 
historical developments and then carries on the record briefly to the time 
of Queen Anne. His considered judgment is that by the time of the Act 
of Uniformity of 1689, persecution and suffering had purged much of 
the dross of the earlier authoritarian Puritanism and had given more 
emphasis to spiritual growth; the Puritan religious outlook had become 
less a matter of theology and more completely a part of life as a whole. 

In dealing with the various phases of this struggle for liberty, Dr. Plum 
shows the relation of the religious to the political, economic, and social 
forces. He presents the problem in its larger historical perspective as 
an issue of the liberty of the individual in his relation to both Church and 
state. His view is that there is an essential unity in the history of Puri- 
tanism from the time of the Reformation to the Act of Toleration, and 
that it is related to the whole historical development of English liberty. 
Thus he sees the struggle to secure religious liberty as part of the general 
effort to maintain the historical continuity of the right of the individual 
against the state and royal autocracy. It was in this atmosphere that the 
Puritan of the seventeenth century fought against the monarchy and the 
opposition of the state Church and was willing to suffer and to die, as 
people the world over are doing today for the same cause of liberty. 

A bibliography of twenty-one pages adds to the value of this work and 
indicates something of the author’s familiarity with the literature of the 
times. Only three pages of this have to do with secondary material. 
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The other eighteen deal with contemporary materials such as biographies, 
diaries, memoirs, sermons, and tracts. The evidence from these is skill. 
fully woven into the text and the result is both interesting and authori- 
tative, based as it is on a comprehensive cross section of the writings of 
the seventeenth century. 

KENNETH H. CousLaAnp 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mopern Russia, by Paul B. Anderson, 

240 pp. New York, Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. 

In 1933 Julius F. Hecker drew, in his book on Religion and Com. 
munism, written from the radical socialistic point of view, a grim picture 
of the future of Christianity and the organized Church in Soviet Russia. 
Matthew Spinka’s book, Christianity Confronts Communism, written 
five years later from a Christian approach, was scarcely more optimistic. 
Since the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June, 1941, however, 
all information from Russia has been more promising and cheerful. 
The restoration of the Patriarchate, in September, 1943, has been inter- 
preted as a harbinger of a new era, an era of a restored and revitalized 
Christianity. There are, however, some observers who insist that the 
so-called New Religious Policy of the Soviet Government is merely a 
compromise ‘‘reluctantly accepted by compelling reasons, and contrary 
to the convictions of the government” (N. T. Timasheff). But the 
number of more optimistic interpreters is increasing. 

What is the actual situation? Nobody can possibly give conclusive 
evidence for either of the above assertions. History is on the march, 
and every day brings events which alter and modify our predictions. 
The recently published book on People, Church and State in Modern 
Russia by Paul B. Anderson is a solid, dispassionate, and well-balanced 
presentation of all the main available data pertinent to religion and the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. The author knows Russia personally, had lived 
there through the revolutionary period of 1917-1920, and has ever since 
been in close association with all the leading Russian theologians and 
philosophers who had left Soviet Russia and were living as emigrées 
or exiles in western Europe. Dealing with religion and the Church, 
he deliberately confines himself to the Eastern Orthodox Church as “the 
guardian of the soul of all the Russian people, whatever their spiritual 
condition” (p. 24). He obviously loves the Russian Church with her 
virtues and her weaknesses. His focal point is the thesis that the inter- ] 
relation between the people, the state, and the Church has been normal 
and satisfactory only during some short periods of time in the history 
of Russia. For over two hundred years, from the thirteenth to the fif- 
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teenth century, the Russian people and Church languished under the 
Tartar domination. In the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
state identified itself with the official Church, a large body of dissenters 
(Old-Russians) was declared outlaw, and “the body not only of the 
Church but of the state was sorely torn, and it has remained unhealed 
to our day”’ (p. 28). 

Mr. Anderson comprehensively analyzes the vicissitudes of the Church 
under the Soviet regime against the background of the preceding his- 
tory. The fateful clash between the Church and the Soviet government 
was, in many ways, a continuation of the tragic tension between organized 
Christianity and the modern, preponderantly antireligious, revolutionary 
intelligentsia in Russia, a tension which started before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and for which both parties are responsible. The 
book presents a well-documented story of the Church situation from 1917 
through 1941, of the periods of persecution followed by the periods of 
relative peace or, at least, of leniency on the part of the Soviet regime 
towards the Church. It is both a disturbing and a fascinating story. 
The American reader will be greatly helped to understand the actual 
state of religious affairs during the revolution (pp. 53-113), and the 
nature and details of the antireligious propaganda (pp. 114-160). How- 
ever, he may, if his spiritual and intellectual eyes are wide open, realize 
the fact that we all are in the same situation: Russian Christians had 
undergone in a most intense and extreme way the same crisis and trial 
which have confronted western Christianity. The only difference is 
due to the fact that the spiritual indifference and carelessness of the west- 
ern intelligentsia had blunted the edge of their convictions and had 
produced ‘‘the cynical liberalism of the Versailles period” (p. 219). 

Anderson's conclusion may be summarized by the following quota- 
tions: “The outbreak of war thus brought into a single stream the cur- 
rents whose headwaters lay in these major elements in Russian life 
(namely, people, Church, and state), and from this date there has been 
a sense of nationality and reciprocal interest that has made Soviet Russia 
a mighty unified force” (pp. 201 f.). “Now, at the end of this quarter- 
century, we find an astonishing equilibrium in the relations between 
Church, state and people. The state is the unquestioned master, but 
both Church and people find themselves peculiarly integrated into the 
very life of the state” (p. 221). If a western Christian asks, in anxiety 
and bewilderment, the question “Can Christians cooperate with the 
Soviets?” a member of the Russian Church gives—as Anderson puts it— 
a simple answer: “Many millions of Christians are now already working 
with the Soviets” (p. 215). 

The present writer finds himself in hearty agreement with the author 
on the point that a genuine and constructive co-operation between the 
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Soviet people and the western democracies is one of the essential issues 
(if not the issue) of the coming peace. Furthermore, he also believes 
that the change in the official attitude to the Church is a sincere and 
spontaneous reflection of the present situation in the Soviet Union. He 
has, however, the feeling that the author was personally a little diplo. 
matic in presenting the material of the clash between communism and 
the Church without always expressing clearly his own views and opinions, 
The reviewer is not quite sure whether the equilibrium of which the 
author writes (p. 221) has not been accomplished at the cost of the 
Church’s dynamic vigor. He hopes not. But the reader is left with- 
out a clear vision of the present, deep, spiritual issue in the Soviet Union 
and without the insight into the tremendous intellectual, moral, and 
religious toil and strain the Church in Soviet Russia will have to take 
upon herself in the days to come. 
JoseEpH L. HRoMADKA 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE ARAB HERITAGE, edited by N. A. Faris. 279 pp. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. $3.00. 

This is a notable volume, which should be welcomed by the scholar 
for its surveys of an encyclopedic field, and by the intelligent Christian 
reader because of the clarity of its presentation. There has been great 
ignorance in America on the subject of the Arabs and Arabic studies. 
The Christian missions and schools in that field, fostered largely by Pres- 
byterian bodies, are generally not as well known as those in heathen lands 
where the contrast of religions is more distinct. Also, we in America 
have not had the same political and commercial relations with the Near 
East as the British Empire, which in many of those regions has become 
the protector of “the Arab heritage.” And to-day in those lands Mus- 
lims and Christians live peaceably together like our American faiths and 
denominations. The gallant events of the Crusades are well remem- 
bered. But the knights of the Cross were finally vanquished, and the 
Arab part of the world sank back into the unknown; we have closed our 
eyes to its subsequent history. Only in recent years has that part of the 
world been prominent again. We are learning again of the influence of 
the Arabic religion, Islam, over a large part of the world, extending from 
the mouth of the Mediterranean Sea through northern Africa, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Persia, into India, where the Muslims 
are claiming their minority rights, and into our American protectorate, 
the Philippines. Moreover, as Professor Hitti remarks in the volume (p. 
19), Arabic is the language not only of Muslims but also of all the minor- 
ity Christian and Jewish groups in those lands. It has been the language 
of general culture, just as Latin was for centuries in western Europe, or 
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as English is to-day in our United States and in far-flung Dominions al- 
though many of those who speak English are not of English stock. 

The volume consists of nine parts, each one from the hand of a dis- 
tinguished Arabist, and edited very punctiliously by Dr. N. A. Faris of 
Princeton University. Professor P. K. Hitti discusses the subject of 
“America and the Arab Heritage,” reviewing the growth of Arabic stud- 
ies in our land, and offers criticism of much short-sightedness in our edu- 
cation on a subject of such cardinal importance. Professor G. L. Della 
Vida and Professor J. Obermann present the themes of “Pre-Islamic 
Arabia,” and “Islamic Origins.” The former chapter is a survey of 
what is known from ancient cosmopolitan writers and especially from 
the fascinating field of Arabian archeology. The following chapter 
discusses the background of Islamic monotheism, which is still a moot 
subject. Arabia had, after all, a central position in the world of those 
days, and its religion was impregnated from Jewish and Christian quar- 
ters. The rise and triumph of Muhammad constitute one of the great 
problems in the history of religion. It may be only a secular observa- 
tion, but it is a fact that these Western monotheisms came from the Desert 
and not from the Sown; witness Moses and Muhammad. The simplicity 
and austerity of the desert were the background of that monotheistic urge; 
the fields of lush civilization produced as many gods and goddesses as there 
were lusts and fancies of the human spirit. Professor G. F. von Grune- 
baum discusses the “Growth and Structure of Arabic Poetry,” one of the 
outstanding fields in the history of literature. It lies quite apart from, 
often in contradiction to, the Arab religion, for the Prophet, unlike the 
Prophets and Psalmists of the Hebrew Bible, frowned on Poetry. Pro- 
fessor Faris presents the picture of ‘“Al-Ghazzali,” the outstanding Muslim 
theologian, and gives an interesting survey of the schools of thought and 
academies, which later were the precedent and inspiration of the univer- 
sities of the Christian West. Professor J. L. LaMonte discusses “Crusade 
and Jihad,” but we see here the Arabic side in the strenuous struggle 
(jthad) of the Muslims. Professor H. L. Savage sums up delightfully the 
experiences of certain Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land, as noted in 
their journals, under the title, “Fourteenth Century Jerusalem and Cairo 
Through Western Eyes.” Professor E. J. Jurji presents “The Course of 
Arab Scientific Thought.” The Oriental scientists were impregnated by 
the works of their Hellenic forbears, translated them into Arabic, and 
added their own masterful contributions, in astronomy, mathematics, and 
medicine, which in turn were passed on to the West to illuminate our 
“Dark Ages.” This is a very clear and summary view of a long and com- 
plicated chapter in the history of science. Finally, Professor R. Etting- 
hausen gives an interesting study of “The Characteristics of Islamic Art,” 
a largely artificial and cryptic field, as good Muslims hold fast to the 
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Mosaic Fourth Commandment. It is accompanied with eighteen illus. 
trative plates. 

Each of these several sections adds a pertinent bibliography, and the 
volume concludes with a most carefully compiled Index of twelve double- 
column pages. 

James A. MONTGOMERY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tue Historic Mission oF JEsus, by Cecil John Cadoux. 376 pp. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this book is “A Constructive Re-examination of the 
Eschatological Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels.” ‘This serves to indi- 
cate to the prospective reader the main emphasis in the volume, namely, 
its author’s stress on the eschatological element in our Lord's teaching. 
An interesting Introduction gives us some insight into the author's 
critical position. It is fair to assume, he thinks, that “the mind of Jesus 
was, after all, a unity” (p. 2) and that accordingly we may seek to dis- 
cover a systematic view in his teaching of the problems with which re- 
ligion and theology are concerned—this in spite of the ‘differences be- 
tween the mentality of Jesus’ age and that of our own.”” He holds to the 
general credibility of the Synoptic tradition while granting its “primary 
religious interest’’ (p. 10) and accepts Canon Streeter’s Four-Document 
hypothesis (p. 11). ‘The Johannine discourses as a whole are quite 
clearly Johannine interpretation, not reports of Jesus’ own words” (p. 
13). As for the matter of eschatology—Jesus’ “‘mind naturally found a 
place for this and that general eschatological conception: but to suppose 
that he faced life with the idea that eschatology had told him precisely 
what world-events were destined to occur, and when and in what order 
they would occur, and that his whole life and thought turned on such 
foreknowledge, seems to me intrinsically unlikely and not borne out by 
the actual evidence” (p. 17). Jesus was more concerned with the prac- 
tical needs of his day than with laying down any futuristic program and, 
indeed, held “at the beginning of his ministry, that he would be accepted 
and followed as Messiah by Israel’ (p. 18). He was equally concerned 
over ‘“‘the dangerous mutual attitude of Israel and Rome” and strenuously 
sought “‘to avert the threatened clash of arms between them” (p. 18). 

The volume is divided into four parts, in which Dr. Cadoux discusses 
respectively Jesus’ view of his own person and work, his teaching of the 
Kingdom of God as a present reality, and of the consummation of the 
Kingdom as at first and then as finally conceived by him. Jesus had a 
consciousness of a unique filial relation to God as his Father; upon this 
rested his claim to be the Son of God “in a unique sense”’ (pp. 34 ff.). 
Out of this sense of unique Sonship grew the notion of unreserved alle- 
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giance to God as Father and King after pattern of the Suffering Servant 
of Isaiah (p. 37). Hence arose in Jesus’ mind the belief in himself as 
“herald and bringer of His Kingdom” (p. 52) and of his Messiahship 
(Part I, chap. iv). Cadoux accepts the usual reason (against Wrede) for 
the Messianic secret, namely, the differing conceptions of Messiahship 
held by Jesus and the people of his day (p. 55), which caused Jesus to 
hesitate about admitting his own Messianic claims. Jesus is for our au- 
thor further ‘““The Conqueror of Satan” (chap. v), “The Rightful Lord 
of Men” (chap. vi), ““The Son of David” (chap. vii), and “The Son of 
Man” (chap. viii). This last title, he holds, had a corporate significance 
for Jesus (p. 100, after the fashion of T. W. Manson and others). 

The term Kingdom of God the author holds to have had a three-fold 
meaning for Jesus—‘‘kingship” or “submission”’ to God's rule, “the group 
of those subject to the King” (the Church, in other words), and the 
eschatological climax of the Christian’s hope (Part II, chap. i). At this 
point Professor Cadoux breaks a lance in fine style with the consistent 
eschatologists and gives an “emphatic negative” to their claim that Jesus’ 
ethic was an “interims-Ethik” motivated by his belief in the sudden ap- 
proach of the Kingdom in the climactic sense (p. 126). At first our Lord 
thought of himself in terms of the Jewish hope for a national Messiah 
(p. 138), but he gave this up as he came to sense “the unresponsiveness 
of Israel’ and resorted to “the old Prophetic idea of a faithful Remnant 
of Israel . . . which should do in the world the work God had originally 
intended Israel to do” (p. 146). He, therefore, “recognized that the 
Gentiles had a place in the Kingdom of God” (pp. 147, 161 f.). 

Jesus believed in the catastrophic consummation of the Kingdom of 
God “within the lifetime of his own generation” (pp. 194, 203). At first 
he thought this would occur without involving suffering and death on 
his own part (Part III, chap. i). To this Cadoux holds, though he admits 
that the ‘‘words of certain of the Servant-poems were present to his mind” 
as early as the Baptism! (pp. 183, 186). But he argues that since “the 
Jews had formed no idea of a suffering or dying Messiah” in the pre- 
Christian era, the thought of such an eventuality must have been a de- 
velopment in our Lord’s mind (p. 187), and moreover that Jesus’ lamenta- 
tion over his failure to attract Israel to his cause is proof of his genuine 
belief at the first that he would be able to do this (pp. 191 ff.). But by 
the time of the experience at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus was convinced, 
“not for dogmatic eschatological reasons, but because it met him in the 
practical fulfilment of his Ministry,” that he must die to bring about the 
goal of his Messianic office (pp. 249 ff.). 

By his Resurrection-prophecies Jesus meant the same thing as when 
he referred to his Parousia or second coming (pp. 293 ff.). He expected 
in fact to return, not alone but in company with the redeemed community 
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which with him should make up the corporate “Son of Man” (p. 298), 
This he thought might happen within an indefinite time up to “thirty or 
even more years” (p. 299 f.). Jesus may be thought of as “deliberately 
founding a Church” in the sense of a group attached to himself after the 
pattern of the Saving Remnant of Israel, though he probably never used 
the word “Church” as reported by Matthew (pp. 307 f.). He predicted 
the fall of Jerusalem (pp. 266, 278, 318 ff.), but he did not relate his 
Parousia to this event except to say that the latter would follow the for- 
mer (pp. 320 ff.). His conceptions of Hades, Gehenna, and the Messianic 
Feast were quite literal and materialistic in form (Part iii, chaps. iv and vy). 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to a volume of such com- 
prehensive scope as the one under consideration. Its worth is beyond 
price. There is, for example, probably not a single major saying of our 
Lord upon which Professor Cadoux has not commented or with regard 
to which he has failed to give a critical judgment. Moreover, his posi- 
tion is worked out with meticulous care and within the compass of its 
underlying assumptions it is quite invulnerable. If Jesus did not think 
and teach and act exactly as indicated by the author, he might very well 
have done so without exposing himself to the ridicule of the most fas- 
tidious exponent of entire self-consistency in the life and doctrine of a 
religious leader. 

While, however, the present reviewer finds himself in general sym- 
pathy with Professor Cadoux’s critical assumptions and method and to 
a degree also with his conclusions, yet with regard to some details and 
at the last with certain important judgments regarding the over-all pic- 
ture of Jesus’ teaching and thought he finds he must take serious excep- 
tion. Cadoux holds that it is indisputable that Jesus’ references to the 
fire of Gehenna, the Messianic Feast, and like phrases are meant by him 
in literal fashion, and that those who hold to a contrary opinion or think 
that he meant them parabolically are “futile’’ or even ‘dishonest’ (p. 
345). With this I find myself in sharp disagreement. Nor do I believe 
that the author’s appeal to Jesus’ acceptance of the ‘main Jewish beliefs 
of his time”’ (p. 344) proves his case. Jesus shared the prophetic heritage 
of his people, and the prophets always stood head and shoulders above 
the common people of their day. Every student of religion knows that 
it is by no means certain that because two teachers employ the same 
terminology they necessarily mean the same things by their use of the same 
words, and it is, one may almost say, the general rule that what the teacher 
means by a term is by no means what the people understand him to mean. 
Cadoux himself hold that Jesus and the people were poles apart in what 
they meant by “Messiah” and “Son of Man” (p. 55 et al.). Such a differ- 
ence on the part of teacher and people does not involve the factor of intel- 
lectual dishonesty; it is simply the natural and unavoidable pre-condition 
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faced by every genius in whatever branch of human or divine learning. 

Furthermore, Professor Cadoux assumes that to give up Jesus’ “intel- 
lectual infallibility,” to admit the possibility of his being in error in the 
details of his teaching at any point, is synonymous with allowing that he 
could commit himself to the erroneous speculations of the apocalyptists 
of his day (pp. 341-343). This is a very common assumption among 
certain N. T. scholars and yet its fallacy is easily exposed. Cadoux him- 
self admits that Jesus’ teaching and mind must—after all is said—be ad- 
mitted to have been “a unity” (p. 2). This is just another way of saying 
that he was entirely sane and the like assumption would be readily ad- 
mitted about any great philosophical or religious genius. The problem, 
then, is simply to discover in what direction that “unity” lay, to locate 
Jesus’ mental and intellectual ethos, so to speak. That it lay on the side 
of the prophetic heritage to which reference has just been made is to 
my mind proved by the research of the past fifty years. This will mean 
that the prophetic eschatological outlook may reasonably be expected to 
lie within the scope of Jesus’ mental horizon. It will not mean that he 
could at any time have committed himself to the wild speculations of the 
apocalyptists. Einstein does not suddenly begin to babble like an Adolf 
Hitler unless perchance he has suffered a mental breakdown! Even 
Cadoux himself is, therefore, unable to go the whole way with the con- 
sistent eschatologists at this point (pp. 17 f.). In detail, then, we shall 
have to ask ourselves whether this or that commitment on Jesus’ part 
would take him beyond the prophetic camp into that of the apocalyptists 
ornot. Here, of course, there will be difference of judgment on the part 
of different critical scholars. Is there or is there not, for example, good 
ground for believing that Jesus expected the consummation of the King- 
dom within, say, thirty years of Calvary? I for one do not think so. I 
do not believe that he ever committed himself to an apocalyptic time- 
table, and that, not because he was infallible in his incarnate lifetime, 
but because the prophetic viewpoint never did that sort of thing, and 
further because I believe a critical study of the Synoptic tradition indi- 
cates that Jesus just did not do that thing. 

One does not wish, however, to close a review of this character on such 
a critical level. Professor Cadoux’s reverence for our Lord and his teach- 
ing is of the highest kind. For him “the majesty of Jesus is immeasurably 
great” (p. 355). The last pages of his book (pp. 347 to 356) are some of 
the finest penned in our time. For the author Jesus is the only solution 
of the world’s ills in our day and in every day. However much, there- 
fore, we may differ in detail, here we must all be one. 

Joun Wick BowMAN 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 
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